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PART  FIFTH. 

IX. 

Life  is  woven  of  such  strange  stuff  that  one 
man’s  ill  is  too  often  another’s  go^.  “  I  wish  them 
no  evil,”  said  Marion,  “  much  as  they  have  caused  us. 
I  repelled  the  thought  of  encouraging  Jean  Louis  to 
inform  against  them.  I  hope  now  that  they  will 
have  pit}'  on  him  and  his  brothers,  whom  they  can 
save  without  making  their  own  case  the  worse.” 
Exhausted  as  she  was  by  the  unremitted  strain  of 
the  preceding  days,  she  persisted  on  going  out  forth¬ 
with  to  inquire  what  they  might  have  ahready  dis¬ 
closed.  We  had  to  traverse  nearly  the  entire 
length  of  the  town  to  come  to  M.  Joiirdan’s  house. 
Several  individuals  who  knew  Marion  by  sight,  and 
admired  her  modest  self-sacrifice,  stopped  her  on 
her  way  to  congratulate  her.  “  Yes,  yes,”  she  said, 
trust  that  the  good  Grod  will  take  pity  on  us  at 
last.”  Unhappily,  M.  Jourdan  had  no  good  news 
to  tell  us.  “  1  have  seen  them,”  he  said,  “  yesterday 
and  this  morning,  and  I  must  tell  you  between  our¬ 
selves  they  are  arrant  brigands.  Their  system  at 
present  is  to  make  a  show  of  their  political  princi- 

Eles,  though  it  is  easy  to  see  that  for  them  politics 
as  been  merely  a  pretext.  A  party  is  truly  un¬ 
fortunate  to  be  invoked  by  such  men :  but  that  is  a 
shame  and  grief  which  have  never  been  spared  to  the 
vanquished  of  any  opinions.”  I  found  my  old 
fiiend  unusually  prolix  that  morning.  Marion  com- 

Erehended  nothing  of  all  his  fine  phrases,  and  turned 
er  Questioning  eyes  alternately  on  me  and  M. 
Jouroan ;  he  still  kept  to  his  commonplaces.  I 
was  not  long  in  perceiving  that  he  did  not  wish  to 
explain  himself  wfore  her. 

I  interrupted  him  to  say, «  You  judge  her  ill ;  she 
can  bear  the  brutal  truth ;  she  is  as  strong  to  en¬ 
dure  her  own  burdens  as  she  is  tender  and  gener¬ 
ous  in  consoling  others  under  theirs.” 

“  Well,  then,  my  poor  child,”  said  M.  Jourdan, 
taking  her  hands  in  his,  “  they  do  but  aggravate  the 
position  of  our  firiends.  'They  openly  ooast  of  the 
crime  of  Bignan  and  accuse  yoiur  husband  and  his 
.  brothers  of  having  lent  them  assistance.” 

Marion  displayed  no  emotion,  but  arose,  took  her 
mantle,  and  moved  toward  the  door. 


“  You  are  going  to  the  prison,”  said  M.  Jourdan ; 
“  but  you  cannot  drag  yourself  as  far  as  there.  Take 
at  least  a  glass  of  wme.” 

“  I  shall  be  glad  to,  indeed,”  she  answered,  “  for  it 
is  true,  I  am  worn  out ;  and  here  is  this  gentleman,” 
pointing  to  me,  “  who  is  not  used  to  hardship  as  I 
am,  and  who  must  be  suffering  more  than  I  am.” 

llie  poor  woman  was  faith^  to  her  instinct  in 
thinking  first  of  others ;  but  the  anxiety  that  tor¬ 
tured  me  then  above  all  others  came  trom  her.  I 
had  remarked  the  giving  away  of  her  physical  force 
during  ftiis  last  journey;  I  knew  that  the  family 
had  shut  up  their  house  on  coming  to  Vannes  to 
await  the  issue  of  the  trial,  and  1  asked  myself  on 
what  had  they  been  living  for  the  past  two  months 
in  the  Rue  du  Men4  ?  As  for  Marion,  it  was  not 
her  husband  she  was  going  to  see.  She  was  going 
where  the  call  was  the  loudest,  that  is,  to  those  who 
were  able  to  save  the  life  of  all  of  them.  I  went  \nth 
her  only  as  far  as  the  door,  for  she  remarked  that 
they  would  be  perh^s  less  distrustful  and  more 
generous  with  her  if  she  were  alone.  She  came 
back  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour,  her  eyes  red  and 
swollen,  and  said  nothing.  When  we  passed  before 
the  cross  by  the  college,  she  crossed  herself  and 
said,  speaking  in  a  low  voice,  “  They  are  hear 
thens.” 

Such  an  outcome  of  so  many  hopes  and  efforts 
turned  my  heart  cold.  I  went  in  with  her  to  her 
parents.  'The  mother  was  in  bed,  which  now  she 
never  left.  The  old  fa&er  was  on  his  stool  in  his 
customary  place.  He  turned  his  head  (juickly 
toward  her  without  uttering  a  word ;  but  his  eyes 
spoke.  Marion  lowered  hers ;  he  resumed  his  de¬ 
jected  attitude  without  further  movement.  Marion 
went  straight  to  the  bed  and  carefully  smoothed  the 
coverings.  Then  she  swept  the  room,  and  after 
that  took  her  seat  on  the  other  stool,  on  the  side  of 
the  fireplace  opposite  her  father,  with  her  distaff. 
I  meantime,  using  the  fii^edom  of  friendship,  had 
been  prying  into  all  corners,  and  acquired  tne  cer¬ 
tainty  that  Dread  and  money  were  wanting.  “  Yes, 
it  is  true,”  she  siud ;  for  although  I  had  not  spoken, 
she  perceived  that  I  had  discovered  her  position. 
“  I  cannot  earn  more  than  six  sous  a  day  by  spin¬ 
ning,  and  when  I  am  not  here  the  poor  old  people 
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do  without  everything.  Tell  the  baker  as  you  go  by 
that  you  will  answer  for  us.  You  shall  not  lose 
your  money,  M.  Jules :  for  afler  all  this,  wo  shall 
sell  the  house  out  there  and  pay  you  the  debt.” 

“  I  will  send  you  something  also  to  make  a  soup 
for  your  patient,  Marion.” 

She  looked  at  her  mother-in-law,  and  said,  after  a 
pause,  “  For  us  peasants,  it  is  enough  if  we  are  sure 
of  the  bread ;  —  and  do  as  I  say  and  nothing  more ; 
it  will  be  better  lor  us  so.” 

As  I  was  deseending  the  dark  stairs,  I  lieard  the 
poor  craied  mother  c^liug  to  her  children,  “  Yvo- 
nic !  My  Jean  Louis !  ”  I  stopped,  listening  a  mo¬ 
ment  ;  the  voice  of  the  father  rose,  reciting  a  prayer. 


I  will  not  relate  the  story  of  the  days  that  fol 
lowed,  nor  all  the  incidents  of  the  new  process  that 
was  in  preparation.  The  death  of  Brossard  was 
but  one  item  in  the  case  of  Le  Pridoux  and  Jean 
Brien,  for  they  were  charged  with  two  other  mur¬ 
ders.  Tliey  persisted  throughout  in  maintaining 
that  the  brothers  Nayl  had  aceompanied  the  band 
voluntarily  to  the  house  of  M.  Brossard,  that  they 
knew  beforehand  the  work  that  was  to  l>e  done 
there,  and  stood  by  in  arms  at  its  jairfonnanee. 

■  When  they  were  all  confronted  the  Nayls  i-e- 
pelled  these  allegations  with  the  greatest  energy. 
They  asserted  that  the  refractories  had  kept  them 
in  complete  ignorance  of  their  design ;  that  as  soon 
as  they  could  have  any  suspicion  of  a  crime,  they 
did  their  utmost  to  oppose  it  and  that,  even  at  the 
moment  when  Bru.ssai^  was  struck  the  first  blow,  a 
struggle  was  going  on  between  them  and  the  assas¬ 
sins.  Jean  Louis  showed  the  traces  of  two  consid¬ 
erable  bruises,  which  he  declared  had  been  inflicted 
in  the  contest ;  but  they  were  gagged,  bound,  and 
forced  to  be  mere  powerless  spectators  of  the  crime. 
From  that  time  they  wandered  about  with  the 
others,  more  as  prisoners  than  as  companions,  and 
threatened  with  death  on  the  first  attempt  at  eva¬ 
sion.  Yvcnic  related  in  the  fullest  detail  the  man¬ 
ner  of  their  escape,  whieh  they  were  enabled  to  ef¬ 
fect  during  an  aWm,  and  how  they  had  taken  ref¬ 
uge  in  a  charcoal-burner’s  hut,  where  the  gendarmes 
arrested  them  the  next  day.  This  statement,  in 
which  the  brothers  never  varied,  and  which  they  all 
gave  with  the  air  and  tone  of  truth,  had  an  im¬ 
pressive  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  examining  magis¬ 
trate,  despite  its  improbability. 

The  causes  had  been  separated,  and  the  Nayls 
were  to  be  tried  at  the  assizes  of  Caen  in  the 
Calvados ;  but  they  were  retained  at  Vannes  because 
their  presence  was  necessary  in  preparing  the  other 
process.  The  hope  of  arrivuig  at  some  discovery 
that  might  benefit  them  was  not  abandoned.  The 
King's  attorney  had  inspired  the  whole  court,  and 
1  may  add  all  the  town,  with  his  own  solicitude. 
It  was  generally  thought  that  the  jury  of  Caen 
would  twe  into  account  the  condemnation  of  La 
Pridoux  and  Jean  Brien,  the  tortures  of  a  death 
sentence  already  once  undergone,  the  long  delays 
of  a  second  trial,  the  youth  and  good  antecedents 

the  brothers,  and  the  now  assured  fact  that  the 
murder  of  Brossard  ha0  nut  been  directly  committed 
by  them,  —  their  crime,  if  they  were  criminal,  being 
at  most  the  having  been  present  in  arms  at  its  ex¬ 
ecution.  K  the  new  trial  did  not  result  in  a  capital 
sentence,  the  king  might  remit  the  penalty  of*  the 
galleys. 

To  escape  from  the  galleys  and  from  death 
was  henceforth  all  our  hope ;  for  the  obstinate  re¬ 


fusal  of  Le  Pridoux  and  his  accomplice  to  admit  the 
statement  of  the  brothers,  destroyed  any  expectation 
of  an  acquittal.  When  the  Nayls  were  heard  as 
witnesses  at  the  assizes  in  Vannes,  the  public 
anxiously  followed  their  words.  All  eyes  were 
turned  towards  the  accused,  and  their  denials  excited 
murmurs  throughout  the  hall.  The  venerable  M. 
Le  Gall,  who  presided,  conjured  them  with  tears  in 
his  eyes  to  tell  the  truth.  All  the  interest  of  the 
public  was  with  the  formerly  condemned,  whote 
acquittal  they  were  beginning  to  hope  for,  while  ever}- 
one,  without  distinction  of  psrty,  looked  on  the  new 
prisoners  with  loathing.  ’Fheir  response  was  con¬ 
stantly  the  same.  They  repeated  that  the  Nayls 
went  to  the  house  of  the  unhappy  Brossard  entirely 
of  their  own  will  and  fully  aware  of  what  was  to  be 
done  there ;  that  the  resistance  they  talked  about 
was  an  absurd  invention ;  that  the  refractories  had 
resolved  with  one  accord,  at  supper  at  the  miller’s, 


informers ;  that  they  honestly  pitied  the  Nayls 
but  could  not  lie  to  save  them.  Such  declarations, 
uttered  with  the  firmest  assurance,  disconcerted  all 
coiyectures.  Sentence  was  passed  in  the  evening, 
and  the  next  rftorning  a  closed  carriage,  escorted 
by  gendarmes,  took  away  the  brothers  to  the  jail 
at  Caen. 

Le  Pridoux  and  Jean  Brien  let  pass  the  interval 
allowed  for  an  appeal  without  making  any  demand, 
so  that  three  days  afler  their  condemnation  the  re¬ 
port  spread  in  the  town  that  their  execution  would 
take  place  on  the  morrow.  I  repaired  forthwith  to 
Marion’s  lodging  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  her 
to  leave  Vannes  immediately.  On  reaching  the 
door,  I  saw  a  table  covered  with  a  napkin,  on  which 
was  a  crucifix  and  holy  water.  Madame  Nayl  had 
died  in  th'e  morning.  Her  reason  had  returned  at 
the  moment  of  her  dying,  and  she  was  again  sensible 
of  all  the  horror  of  her  situation.  The  corjise  was 
watched  ^  f^ome  women  of  the  neighborhood  and 
by  Abbe  Lc  Ber,  who  was  always  sure  to  be  found 
with  the  poor  and  unfortunate.  I  looked  aroiiud 
for  M.  Nayl  and  his  daughter,  and  was  surprised 
not  to  see  them,  for  the  custom  of  the  Bretons 
is  not  to  quit  their  dead. 

“  They  arc  at  the  prison  with  Moisan,”  said  Abbe 
Le  Ber. 

M.  Moisan  was  the  cha|)lain  of  the  prisons,  whose 
mournful  and  sublime  office  it  was  to  prepare  the 
condemned  for  death.  Me  was  doubly  unfortunate 
that  day,  for  he  shared  our  feelings  and  convictions, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  was  trying  to  fit 
men  for  death  whom  he  could  not  love. 

“  It  is  the  dead  mother,”  said  M.  Le  Ber,  who  de¬ 
sired  them  to  make  a  new  appeal  to  the  condemned 
in  her  name,  —  “  ‘  Tell  them  that  I  shall  hear  their 
words  when  I  am  with  God,’  was  her  last  of  speech. 
Nayl  rose  up,  closed  her  eyes,  kissed  her  on  the 
mouth,  and  they  went  out.” 

I  knelt  with  the  rest  to  pray.  Nearly  an  hour 
passed  by.  There  was  the  usual  coming  and  going 
of  people,  who  sprinkled  holy  water  on  the  body.  At 
last  we  heard  a  great  tumult  and  loud  sobbing.  It 
was  Marion  they  were  bringing  in,  her  eyes  wildly 
staring,  her  mouth  foaming,  under  a  violent  nervous 
attack  that  resembled  epilepsy,  'fhe  death  of  her 
motlier-in-law,  the  interview  with  the  condemned, 
the  idea  of  their  execution  so  near  at  hand,  had 
been  too  much  for  her ;  the  strong,  calm  nature  had 
given  way  at  last. 

When  she  was  within  the  funere'al  cell,  and  had 
heard  the  murderers  repeat  their  cruel  denials ;  when 
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ghe  saw  Nayl  uncover  his  white  hairs  and  drag  him¬ 
self  at  their  ieet  uttering  heart-rending  soIm,  she 
lost  all  control  of  herself,  and  at  one  moment  it 
was  feared  she  was  dying.  The  corpse  was  placed 
on  trestles,  in  order  to  lav  Marion  on  the  only  bed. 

I  ardently  wished  that  the  delirium  might  last  for 
twenty-four  hours.  Poor  Nayl  would  hold  locked 
in  his  trembling  hands  the  hands  of  his  well-loved 
daughter,  then  go  weeping  to  kiss  his  old  com¬ 
panion.  1  felt  that  ni^ht  more  sorrow  {lerhaps,  and 
surely  more  distress,  than  I  had  experienceil  after 
the  condemnation  of  my  three  friends.  For  our 
only  light  a  resin  torch  had  been  procured ;  and 

Eious  women  prayed  in  turn  through  the  night. 

'or  ourselves,  we  remained  silent ;  I  saw  the  great 
tears  roll  down  the  old  man’s  cheeks  and  did  not 
seek  to  restrain  my  own.  Marion  fell  asleep  a  little 
before  daybreak.  1  listened  attentively,  for  I  knew 
that  the  execution  would  take  place  in  the  early 
morning  and  that  the  death-bell  would  be  tolled  at 
all  the  churches.  At  the  first  dismal  note,  Nayl 
crossed  himself ;  Marion  started  up  with  open  eyes ; 
she  listened  to  the  bells,  looked  at  the  body  of  her 
mother,  and  showed  that  she  had  her  full  reason. 
As  her  clothing  had  not  been  removed  when  she 
was  laid  on  the  l>ed,  she  arose  and  going  first  to 
embrace  her  fatlier,  threw  herself  on  my  neck,  and 
burst  into  tears.  It  was  the  first  time  she  had 
given  me  such  a  proof  of  affection.  It  was  right  in  her 
to  treat  me  m  a  brother,  for  I  was  one  for  her  in 
heart,  and,  after  so  many  years,  am  so  still.  This 
first  movement  over,  she  dried  her  eyes  and  set 
about  arranging  the  room  with  her  wonted  calm. 
I  had  arranged  that  the  burial  should  take  place 
at  an  early  hoim,  and  soon  the  men  came  to  remove 
the  body.  There  were  only  we  three  behind  the 
bier,  and  as  we  were  descending  towards  Saint  Pa- 
teme’s,  we  had  to  work  through  the  crowd  coming 
up  toward  the  fair-ground,  when*  the  scafifold  was 
raised. 

XI. 

Two  days  afterward,  in  my  garret  in  the  Rue 
des  Chanoincs,  I  was  reflecting  on  the  position  of 
all  our  friends,  and  thinking  of  a  means  of  over¬ 
coming  Marion’s  delicacy,  and  making  her  accept 
the  money  she  needed  to  go  to  Caen  and  take  her 
father  there,  when  to  my  astonishment  I  saw  her 
enter  the  room. 

“  Good  day,”  Jules,  she  said  in  her  soft,  quiet 
tones.  “  I  come  to  bid  you  good  by  and  to  ask  ai 
service  of  you.” 

“  S^ak,  Marion,”  I  replied ;  “  you  know  that  I 
shall  do  everything  vou  wish.” 

“  You  are  not  rich,”  she  went  on,  “  and  we,”  — 
here  she  hesitated  and  reddened  a  little,  —  “  we  are 
no  better  than  beggars  at  present.  You  went  yes¬ 
terday  and  paid  oiur  lodginjr  and  the  baker;  you 
have  perhaps  gone  in  debt  ror  our  sakes ;  but  kind 
hearts  mind  nothing  when  it  is  to  help  others.  Now, 
I  must  go  iny  way,  and  my  father  must  go  to  Caen. 
For  myself,”  —  and  she  blushed  again,  —  “I  want 
nothing ;  but  there  is  need  of  money  for  my  father. 
One  has  good  coiuTage  in  asking,  M.  Jules,”  she  con¬ 
tinued,  “  when  it  is  not  asking  for  one’s  self.  I  am 
come  to  beg  you  to  make  a  collection  for  us ;  sec 
if  you  can  bear  to  do  that.  You  must  say  plainly 
that  it  is  alms  I  am  asking  for ;  for  I  no  longer  ex¬ 
pect  to  bo  able  to  repay  to  our  benefactors  the 
money  they  may  give  us.” 

Her  voice  was  steady* ;  but  I  who  knew  her  and 
knew  what  it  was  costing  her  to  make  such  a  pro^ 


posal,  could  only  the  more  admire  the  integrity  and 
firmness  of  her  sooL 

“  Where  are  you  going  then,  Marion  ?  ”  I  in¬ 
quired  ;  “  and  why  are  you  quitting  your  father  ?  ” 

“  The  mother  of  Le  Pridoux  is  uving,”  she  re¬ 
plied.  “  She  could  speak  if  she  would.  I  will  go 
and  kneel  to  her  and  ask  her  for  the  life  of  my  hus¬ 
band.  After  that,  if  I  fail  again,  may  God  have 
pity  on  us.” 

On  inquiiing  where  the  mother  of  Le  Pridoux 
lived,  she  said,  “  At  Elven.  It  is  only  five  leases 
and  good  walking  all  the  way ;  it  is  on  the  high¬ 
road.” 

“  I  will  go  first  and  do  what  you  request,”  I  said, 

“  and  then  set  out  with  you.” 

“  No,  M.  Jules,  I  must  set  out  now,  without  los¬ 
ing  a  minute ;  and  I  have  counted  on  you  to  watch 
over  the  father  and  put  him  in  the  carriage ;  for  at 
present  he  needs  to  be  cared  for  like  a  child.” 
Holding  out  her  hand,  she  said,  “  Adieu,  if  I  suc¬ 
ceed  I  shall  sec  you  again.” 

I  suffered  her  to  depart,  and  ran  to  M.  Jourdan, 
my  ordinary  Providence.  The  old  advocate  was 
richer  in  good  works  than  crown  pieces;  he  had, 
however,  a  horse  in  his  stable,  because  he  was 
obliged  to  make  frequent  short  journeys  in  the 
course  of  his  profession.  He  saddled  him  himself, 
and  had  a  cushion  adapted  to  the  cantel  of  the 
saddle  for  a  woman  to  sit  on.  He  then  called  a  boy 
of  twelve  years  old,  who  served  him  for  domestic, 
and  bade  him  hasten  after  Marion  on  the  road  to 
Elven,  to  take  her  up  and  carry  her  on  and  bring 
her  back.  He  put  some  sous  in  his  ]xx;kct  and 
gave  him  a  basket  of  provisions. 

“  And  now  for  your  case,”  he  said,  when  we  had 
seen  the  boy  off.  “  Here  is  a  crown  of  six  francs 
for  your  traveller.  I  hope  to  pick  up  a  score  of 
francs  at  the  court.  Good  by  and  good  luck.” 

I  proceeded  straight  to  the  college,  where  I  had 
been  rarely  seen  of  late,  and  posted  myself  by  the 
door  while  my  comrades  were  entering,  holding  my 
hat  in  my  hand.  I  felt  proud  of  this  humiliating 
position,  thinking  of  the  noble  woman  for  whose 
sake  I  was  holding  it.  All  the  dealers  in  cakes 
and  marbles  did  a  poor  business  that  day,  and  I  am 
sure  that  more  than  one  boy  preferred  going  to  bed 
sup^rless  rather  than  pass  by  me  without  empty¬ 
ing  nis  pocket.  Nayl  was  enabled  tq  set  off  next 
day  in  me  rotonde  of  the  diligence,  with  a  purse  of 
a  hundred  francs,  and  three  letters  of  recommenda¬ 
tion,  procured  for  him  by  M.  Jourdan. 

XII. 

Our  little  man  did  not  overtake  Marion  till  three 
leagues  beyond  Yannes,  because  she  had  started  so 
long  before.  She  was  walking  with  diflicnlty,  worn 
out  with  grief  and  hunger,  but  upheld  by  a  strong 
will.  He  jumped  down  from  his  horse  and  told  her 
he  was  sent  by  M.  Jourdan  to  attend  her. 

“  Say,  rather,  it  is  the  good  God  who  sends  yon,” 
she  repUed ;  “  I  was  afrmd  I  must  end  by  the  road¬ 
side.” 

Thanks  to  this  aid,  she  arrived  toward  four 
o’clock  at  Elven.  She  went  str^ht  to  the  church 
and  prayed  at  the  altar  of  the  A^rgin.  She  then 
addressed  herself  to  the  sacristan,  who  was  lighting 
the  tap^  for  vespers,  and  inquired  for  the  house 
of  Le  ftidoux. 

“  It  is  the  last  house  towards  Jocelyn,  my  child ; 
but  if  yon  come  from  Yannes,”  he  added,  “you 
know  thev  are  in  mourning  there.” 

She  followed  the  street  to  the  end,  feeling  her 
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heart  ready  to  sink  within  her.  The  house  she  was 
seeking  stood  a  little  back  from  the  others,  its  win¬ 
dow  facing  a  littered  courtyard.  When  she  first 
opened  the  door,  she  could  distinguish  nothing 
within  ;  but  as  her  eyes  adapted  themselves  to  the 
obscurity,  she  perceived  an  old  woman  seated  on 
the  hearthstone.  A  distaff  was  lying  on  the  ground 
beside  her,  and  she  held  a  chaplet  in  her  hands,  of 
which  she  forgot  to  count  the  beads. 

“May  the  good  God  give  you  strength,”  said 
Marion  on  coming  in ;  but  the  widow  did  not  hear 
her.  She  approached  so  near  as  to  touch  her,  and 
said,  “  I  am  come  to  see  you  in  your  afifiiction  with 
a  heart  as  stricken  as  yours.”  At  this  the  widow 
became  sensible  of  her  presence  and  looked  at  her 
for  an  instant.  Then  she  turned  away  her  head, 
with  a  gesture  of  the  hand  as  if  to  repulse  her. 
“  No,”  said  Marion,  “  I  cannot  go  away ;  and  par¬ 
don  me  for  coming  to  disturb  you  in  your  sorrow ; 
but  it  is  more  than  my  life  that  I  ask  oi  you.”  And 
so  speaking,  she  fell  on  her  knees  and  stretched  out 
her  hands  to  the  desolate  mother.  But  the  other 
repelled  her  again,  for  in  her  wretchedness  she  did 
not  believe  that  any  one  could  talk  to  her  of  sorrow, 
unless  in  mockery.  She  strove  to  speak,  and  her 
voice  died  in  her  throat.  At  last  she  uttered  the 
words,  “  My  son  is  dead  I  ”  and  pointed  at  the 
same  time  to  the  door  of  her  cottage. 

“  But  1,”  said  Marion,  always  kneeling,  “  I  am 
the  wife  of  Jean  Louis  Nayl  I  ” 

“  Ah,  poor  woman !  ”  said  the  widow,  “  and  you  are 
weeping  for  your  husband  as  I  weep  for  my  boy  !  ” 

“  He  is  not  dead,”  returned  Marion,  “  and  you  can 
save  him  if  you  will.  A  word  from  you,  one  word 
of  truth,  can  restore  us  all  to  life  I  I  ask  it  of  you  in 
the  name  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  the  name  of  the 
salvation  of  your  child !  ”  and  she  shed  so  many 
tears,  that  the  hands  of  the  widow  were  all  wet. 
“  Do  not  refuse  me,”  she  continued,  “  if  you  have  the 
heart  of  a  woman  1  I  will  pray  for  you  and  for  your 
son  all  the  days  of  my  life  I  Judge  of  our  sorrow  by 
the  sorrow  that  is  on  you  I  Mercy  1  mercy  I  in  the 
name  of  the  Virgin,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.” 

The  unhappy  mother  remained  long  sunk  in 
gloomy  silence ;  but  at  last  her  heart  melted  and 
she  wept.  Then  followed  sobs  and  spasms. 
Marion  took  her  in  her  arms,  kissed  her  hands  and 
her  cheeks,  drew  her  head  to  her  bosom  and  mingled 
her  own  tea/s  with  hers.  When  the  night  was  fmlen 
they  were  still  on  that  cold  hearthstone,  locked 
in  each  other’s  arms,  and  the  mother  was  talking 
of  her  son.  She  recounted  all  his  childhood  and 
youth ;  the  days  when  he  was  so  ill,  and  she  thought 
she  was  about  to  lose  him,  and  disputed  him  with 
death ;  the  tenderness  he  had  for  her  in  the  midst 
of  his  irregular  life  :  she  excused  his  crimes  as  she 
best  could,  for  there  was  something  of  the  zealot  in 
her  nature,  and  she  had  sucked  toe  bloody  milk  of 
civil  war;  but  the  sentiments  of  the  woman  and 
mother  resumed  their  sway,  and  then  she  was  stirred 
to  pity  at  the  lot  of  the  i^ortunatc  whom  she  held 
in  ner  arms. 

She  knew  all  the  details  of  the  assassination  of 
Brossard,  and  knew  of  two  women  in  Elven  who, 
like  herselfi  could  testify  to  the  innocence  of  the 
brothers  Nayl.  The  refractories  had  got  them  away 
for  fear  that  the  example  of  Jean  Pierre,  if  he  joined 
his  regiment,  would  become  contagious.  They  had 
kept  toe  brothers  with  them  as  prisoners,  and  forced 
them  to  be  present  at  the  murder  of  Brossard  for 
the  sake  of  compromising  them. 

Marion  reproached  herself  for  the  passionate 


throbbings  of  her  heart,  that  leaped  for  gladness  in 
this  house  of  mourning. 

As  soon  as  it  was  day  she  went  to  the  cure  to  im¬ 
plore  his  assistance,  and  visited  with  him  the  two 
women  whom  the  widow  had  designated  to  her. 

We  saw  her  coming  back  on  Sunday.  Vespers 
were  just  over  as  she  stoppied  at  my  lodging,  for  she 
wished  to  tell  me  the  good  news  before  even  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  M.  Jourdan’s.  The  worthy  advocate 
was  nearly  stifled  with  emotion.  He  kissed  Marion 
on  both  cheeks,  and  dragged  us  away  to  the  King’s 
attorney.  M.  Ilervo  was  so  violently  affected  as 
for  a  moment  to  alarm  us;  but  he  quickly  recov¬ 
ered  himself  and  declared  that  he  must  set  off 
straightway  for  Elven,  with  M.  Jourdan  and  my¬ 
self,  to  receive  juridically  the  depositions  of  the 
three  women.  He  insisted  that  Marion  should  stay 
at  his  house,  and  intrusted  her  to  the  care  of  Ma- 
ame  Hervo,  who  received  her  like  a  mother. 

When  we  had  the  depositions  in  regular  form  he 
came  on  with  us  to  Bignan,  where  he  had  a  new 
description  made  of  the  premises,  and  from  there  to 
Saint  Allouestre,  where,  guided  by  these  new  indica¬ 
tions,  he  was  also  able  to  collect  evidence  of  impor¬ 
tance.  .We  had  only  to  leave  him  to  himself;  he  was 
as  full  of  ardor  as  ourselves,  and  heeded  neither 
trouble  nor  fatigue.  On  returning  to  Vannes  he  de¬ 
clared  his  intention  of  going  to  Caen  in  person.  His 
wife  told  us  that  he  had  had  no  rest  from  the  day 
that  the  doubt  broke  on  his  mind. 

During  all  the  hearing,  which  was  brief,  he  was 
to  be  seen,  in  citizen’s  dress,  behind  the  aidvocate- 
general,  who  conducted  cases  before  the  jury  of  the 
Calvados.  When  this  oflicer  rose  to  state  that  he 
should  not  plead  the  accusation,  M.  Ilervo  exhibited 
more  emotion  than  the  three  brothers,  whom  this 
announcement  was  to  restore  to  libertv  and  life. 
Marion  rested  heavily  on  my  arm,  for  ste  could  no 
longer  support  herself.  At  this  last  moment,  when 
nothing  was  left  for  her  but  to  gather  the  fruit  of 
her  courage,  her  strength  abandoned  her.  Jean 
Louis  had  his  eyes  fixed  on  her,  and  regarded  her  as 
we  might  regard  an  angel.  The  jury  took  no  time 
for  deliberation.  In  five  minutes  their  verdict  was 
rendered,  and  the  accused  were  again  led  in.  After 
having  formally  pronounced  their  acquittal,  the 
president,  in  a  voice  touched  by  emotion,  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  religious  silence,  addressed  them  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  — 

“  Yvonic,  Jean  Pierre,  and  Jean  Louis  Nayl,  a 
deplorable  fatality  has  laid  on  you  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  a  crime  which  you  had  done  all  in  your  power 
to  prevent.  The  ordeal  which  you  have  under¬ 
gone  has  been  terrible ;  you  come  out  of  it  not  only 
innocent,  but  worthy  the  sympathy  and  respect  of 
all  men.  May  the  affectionate  solicitude  that  has 
accompanied  you  liitherto  soften  the  bitterness  of 
your  memories.  In  restoring  you  to  liberty,  the 
Court  is  happy  to  associate  itself  with  your  joy  and 
with  that  of  the  most  worthy,  most  courageous,  no¬ 
blest  of  women  —  ” 

The  judge  president  shed  tears  whUe  uttering  the 
last  words  and  there  were  few  in  the  room  not 
tempted  to  follow  his  example.  At  this  juncture, 
and  as  the  Court  was  about  to  rise,  M.  Hervo  leil  his 
place,  and  crossing  the  entire  length  of  the  hall, 
came  up  to  the  accused  holding  out  nis  arms.  One 
crj'  broke  out  from  the  audience  when  they  saw 
him  surrounded  and  embraced  by  the  three  broth¬ 
ers. 

When  we  found  ourselves  together  again,  in  the 
small  inn,  on  the  Falaise  road,  vmerc  we  had  alight- 
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ed,  I  do  not  believe  the  whole  world  offered  a  spec¬ 
tacle  worthier  the  eye  of  Heaven. 

Yvonic  is  to-day  vicar  of  Gudhenno. 

It  would  be  indiscreet  for  me  to  speak  of  the  im¬ 
portant  part  played  by  one  of  his  brothers  in  1848. 
As  for  Marion,  she  is  as  gentle  and  as  modest  as  if 
she  had  never  had  any  other  merit  than  that  of 
bringing  up  her  children  well,  and  fondly  loving  her 
husband. 
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The  student,  whether  of  music  or  manners,  may 
add  a  good  deal  to  his  knowledge  of  both  by  an  oc¬ 
casional  inspection  of  one  of  those  dilapidated  folio 
volumes,  lettered  “  Vocal  MuSic,”  or  “  Songs,  &c.” 
which,  though  less  numerous  than  they  were  a 
few  years  since,  still  now  and  then  come  under  the 
hand  or  the  eye,  more  often  on  the  book-stall  than 
the  music-desk.  They  are  touching  memorials  of 
another  age,  these  decayed  and  out-at-elbows  tomes, 
of  an  age  not  very  distant  from  our  own  in  point  of 
time,  but,  in  feeling,  opinion,  taste,  and  manners 
of  life,  how  far  removed! 

Catholicity  in  excess  is  not  the  failing  of  the  av¬ 
erage  musician ;  and  he  will  perhaps  find  little  that 
he  can  like  in  these  old  music-books.  Yet  it  may 
not  be  useless,  nor  ought  it  to  be  uninteresting,  to 
trace,  by  the  analysis  of  typical  specimens  of  each 
epoch,  the  progress  in  England,  since  the  latter  part 
of  the  last  century,  of  a  very  important  —  certainly 
the  most  popular  —  branch  of  musical  composition, 
the  Vocal  Solo. 

The  music-book  of  seventy  or  eighty  years  since  — 
that  expressive  and  faithful  record  of  the  tastes  and 
powers  of  our  grandmothers  —  will  generally  be 
found  to  contain  songs  by  one  or  other,  generally 
by  several,  of  the  following  composers :  Storace, 
Kelly,  Carter,  Dibdin,  Shield,  Arnold,  Hook,  Davy, 
Percy,  Braham,  and  Jackson,  of  Exeter.  Of  Sto- 
nce,  facile princeps  among  these,  certainly  in  science 
and  knowledge  of  effect,  perhaps  also  in  invention, 
there  would  be  “  Where  the  silvered  Waters  roam  ” 
^rom  The  Pirates'),  “  The  Sapling  Oak  ”  (from  7'he 
Siege  of  Belgrade),  or  “  With  lowy  Suit  and  plain¬ 
tive  Ditty  ”  (from  No  Song  No  Supper).  Of  Kelly 
we  should  find  “  No  I  my  Love,  No  1”  (from  Of  Age 
To-Morrow) ;  and  of  Carter,  the  inevitable  “  O  Nan- 
wilt  thou  ganw  with  me  ?  ”  —  like  “  Auld  Robin 
Gw,”  a  js-scurfo-Scottish  song. 

The  prolific  genius  of  Dibdin  —  the  poet,  the  com¬ 
poser,  and  the  singer  —  would  be  represented  by 
“Tom  Bowling,”  “Then  Farewell,  my  trim-built 
Wherry,”  “  Saturday  Night  at  Sea,”  or  “  Poor 
Jack”;  and  that  of  the  more  ambitious  Shield,  by 
“  Ere  around  the  huge  Oak,”  “  The  Death  of  Tom 
Moody,”  “  W'hilst  with  Village  Maids  I  stray,”  or 
“  The  Wolf.”  Another  bass  air,  “  Flow,  thou  regal 
purple  Stream,”  would  remind  us  of  Arnold,  to 
whose  editorial  labors  Church  musicians  and  the 
admirers  of  Handel  owe  so  large  a  debt  of  gratitude. 
Hook  will  have  contributed  “The  Lass  of  Rich¬ 
mond  Hill,”  “  Tanw  awhile  with  me,  my  Love,”  or 
“’Twas  within  a  Mile  o’  Edinbro’  Town,”  another 
forgery  on  the  Scottish  muse ;  Davy,  “  Just  like 
Love,”  and  “  The  Bay  of  Biscay  ” ;  Percy,  “  Wap- 
ping  Old  Stairs  ” ;  and  Braham,  like  Dibdin,  com¬ 
poser,  singer,  and  even,  on  occasion,  poet,  “  Slow 
broke  the  Light,”  “  No  more  by  Sorrow  chased,”  or 
“  The  Bird  in  yonder  Cage  confined.”  Jackson’s 


laurels  were  for  the  most  part  won  in  other  fields, 
but  a  volume  such  as  that  we  are  considering  would 
hardly  have  been  held  complete  without  “  Encom- 
passeii  in  an  Angel’s  Frame,”  or  “  When  first  this 
humble  Roof  I  knew.”  In  addition  to  these  songs 
by  coutemjKirary  composers,  wc  should  find  at  least 
one  “  favorite  song  by  Mr.  Handel,”  probably  “  An¬ 
gels  ever  bright  and  fair  ” ;  and  more  than  one  by 
Dr.  Ame,  “  Water  parted  from  the  Sea,”  or  “  When 
Daisies  pied,”  certainly  “  ’The  Soldier  tired.”  Two 
or  three  anonvmous  productions,  —  “I  am  a  brisk 
and  sprightly  Lad,”  and  “  Since  Aen  I ’m  doomed,” 
“  Pray  Goody,”  “  Over  the  Mountain  and  over  the 
Moor,”  and  “  'The  Blue  Bells  of  Scotland  ”  •  — 
would  complete  the  volume. 

These  songs,  like  those  which  make  up  any  con¬ 
temporary  young  lady’s  collection,  are  of  very  un¬ 
equal  merit.  The  intervals  fimm  Storace  to  Kelly, 
from  Shield  to  Hook,  and  from  Jackson  to  Davy, 
are  severally  very  wide  ones ;  but  the  best  and  the 
worst  of  the  compositions  which  make  up  our  imag¬ 
inary  volume  have  some  good  qualities  in  common. 
They  are  almost  without  exception  melodious,  well 
fitted  to  the  words,  and  “  becoming  to  the  voice  ” ;  t 
and  in  those  of  them  which  rise  aMve  the  level  of 
mere  tune,  though  there  is  no  serious  attempt  at  de¬ 
veloping  or  pursuing  musical  ideas  to  their  utmost 
consequences  (the  distinguishing  power  of  great 
masters,  ancient  or  modem),  the  passages  are  spon¬ 
taneous  and  coherent,  and  grow  out  of  one  another 
naturally,  as  though,  once  set  grooving,  they  could 
not  have  grown  otherwise. 

Moreover,  the  composers  of  these  contemporary 
“  favorite  ”  songs  were  not  only  men  of  very  unequal 
powers,  but  of  very  various  ages.  In  the  last  decade 
of  the  last  centmry  some  of  them  were  beginners, 
others  were  in  the  prime,  others  in  the  decline  of  life. 
Braham  had  just  entered  on  a  career  which  was  only 
to  end  in  our  own  time.  Shield  had  reached  “  the 
middle  of  the  journey  of  our  life  ” ;  Jackson  was 
just  attaining  its  term ;  while  Storace,  like  Purcell, 
Linley,  Mozart,  and  Schubert,  had  already  furnished 
another  illustration  of  the  apothegm,  “  ITiose  whom 
the  gods  love  die  young.” 

Some  of  the  most  successful  productions,  there¬ 
fore,  of  the  contributors  to  our  “  music-book,”  were 
subsequent  to  its  collocation ;  among  them,  for  in¬ 
stance,  “  The  Death  of  Nelson,”  a  song  which,  what¬ 
ever  it»  shortcomings,  has  survived  by  more  than 
half  a  century  the  shock  caused  by  the  subject  of  it. 
It  is  still  popular. 

These  composers,  whatever  their  merits,  whatever 
their  places  in  public  favor  at  the  end  of  the  last 
centurj',  were  destined  soon  to  suffer  an  eclipse,  from 
which  they  are  still  by  no  means  free,  from  the  ad¬ 
vent  and  prolonged  course  of  a  composer  who  per¬ 
haps  in  invention,  certainly  in  science,  taste,  and 
facility,  surpassed  them  all.  The  year  1809  is  sig¬ 
nalized  in  the  history  of  English  music  by  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  The  Circassian  Bride  —  an  opera  (so 
called,  at  least,  in  those  days),  the  music  of  which 
was  the  composition  of  Henry  (more  recently  Sir 
Henr}-)  Bishop.  From  this  e^h  to  the  year  of  his 
death  (in  1860),  a  period  of  fifty  years.  Bishop  kept 
his  hold  on  the  public  ear  more  firmly  than  any 
English  predecessor  or  contemporary.  Not  that  he 
was  without  rivals,  —  and  formidable  rivals  too ;  not 
that  he  was  either  the  greatest  genius  or  the  most 


*  No  loDser  anonyiuoai.  The  leiearchM  of  Hr.  Chappell  have 
proved  it  to  be  the  compotiUon  of  Mrs.  Jordan,  the  celebrated  slag- 
er  and  actrest. 

t  We  owe  this  happj  phrase  to  the  late  Mr.  Braham. 
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is  unstrung :  but  the  cornct-ii-piston,  alas  I  still 
« rules,”  not  merely  “  the  camp,”  but  also  “  tlie 
court  and  grove  ” ;  it  still  adulterates  the  orchestra, 
makes  “  quiet  streets  ”  uninhabitable,  and  continues 
the  pulmonary  discipline  of  athletic  undergraduates 
daring  the  brief  intervals  of  boating  and  cricket. 

Two  other  composers,  Edward  Loder  and  Rooke, 
became  candidates  for  operatic  fame  a  little  before 
and  a  little  after  the  production  of  Mr.  Barnett’s 
“  Mountain  Sylph.”  Mr.  Loder  made  a  consider¬ 
able  impression  by  his  “  Nourjahad,”  a  work  which, 
did  the  success  of  operas  depend  entirdy  on  music, 
would  have  succeeded  thoroughly.  But  the  “  book  ” 
(the  old  story^  was  found  dull,  and  though  the  mu¬ 
sic  was  voted  beautiful  and  musician-like,  the  opera, 
as  a  whole,  ceased  to  be  performed.  Not  so  indi¬ 
vidual  pieces  in  it;  a  trio  and  at  least  one  seng — 

“  There ’s  a  Light  in  her  laughing  Eye  ”  —  are  still 
occasionally  heard  in  the  concert-room,  and  more 
often  in  tiic  private  circle.  The  presentation , of 
Mr.  Rooke’s  6rst  and  most  successful  opera, 

“  Amelie,”  which  had  been  waited  lor  many  years, 
was  nearly  adjourned  xinn  tlie  at  last  by  a  ludicrous 
incident.  The  opera,  when  accepted,  jiartially  le- 
hearsed,  and  even  advertised,  was  found  to  be  not 
ye!  instrumented.  ’Che  necessity  for  this  operation 
had  never  occurred,  till  a  band  rehearsal  had  Iteen 
called,  to  manager,  musical  director,  or  composer. 
After  a  most  inopportune  delay  of  several  weeks, 

“  Amelie  ”  made  its  appearance,  and  kept  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  scene  for  many  successive  nights.  Some 
of  the  songs  in  it,  “  My  Bovhoiid’s  Home  ”  and 
“  Under  the  Tree  ”  (admir.ably  sung  by  Mr.  Man- 
vers),  are  still  in  circulation,  anil  maintain  consid¬ 
erable  favor. 

■  Three  dramatic  composers,  contcmiioraries,  for 
some  years  at  least,  though  we  know  not  their  com¬ 
parative  ages,  —  Thomas  (Tom)  Cooke,  Alexander 
Lee,  and  Herbert  Rodwell  (a  pupil  of  Bishop), — 
contributed  each  their  quota  to  ttie  stock  of  popu¬ 
lar  songs.  The  success  of  Cooke’s  “  Love’s  Ritor- 
nella  ”  claims  es|)ecial  notice  from  the  fact  of  its 
having  been  made,  not  by  a  professed  vocalist,  but 
by  an  actor,  Mr.  Wallack,  who  rather  said  than 
sung  it,  and  created  a  great  sensation  at  tlie  time 
by  his  intelligent,  original,  and  effective  delivery. 
Lee  was  the  comjjoser  of  many  favorite  songs, — 
of  “  Away,  awav  to  the  Mountain’s  Brow,”  “  Come, 
dwell  with  me,'’  and  “  Tlie  Soldier’s  Tear  ” ;  and 
Rodwell  (who  from  time  to  time  just  indicated  the 
possession  of  powers  which  he  never  thoroughly 
put  forth)  exhibited  unmistakable  inventiveness  in 
melody  in  “They  mourn  me  dead  in  my  Father’s 
Halls.”  and  “  Tlie  Banks  of  the  bhie  Moselle.”  He 
also  set  the  songs  in  an  adaptation  of  Mr.  Harrison 
Ainsworth’s  Jack  Sheppard among  others,  “  Nix 
my  dolly.  Pals,”  and  “  Jolly  Nose,”  Uic  approbation 
of  which  among  tlie  class  best  able  to  judge  of  them 
is  said  to  have  been  unequivocal. 

Charles  Edward  Horn,  a  dramatic  singer  as  well 
as  composer,  made  several  successful  hits,  oS’  as 
well  as  on  the  stage.  Among  the  latter,  “  Cherry 
ripe,”  which  first  fell  from  the  lips  of  Madame  Ves- 
tns,  in  days  “  when  all  was  young,”  has  become  a 
national  melody ;  among  the  former,  “  I 've  been 
roaming,”  “  The  deep,  deep  Sea,”  .and  “  Through 
the  W«)d  ”  (the  last  two  favorite  songs  of  the  la¬ 
mented  Malibran)  have  lost  little  of  their  former 
popularity. 

A  musician  of  great  accomiilishment,  —  a  Gei^ 
man  by  birth,  but  whom  (like  Handel  and  for  like 
reasons)  we  have  got  to  think  of  as  one  of  ourselves. 


—  .Jules  Benedict,  is  the  composer  of  several  Ent/lkh 
oireras.  The  name  of  a  song  in  one  of  them,  “  Rage, 
thou  angry  Storm,”  has  come  under  our  eye  in  con¬ 
cert  programmes  more  than  once  very'  recently ; 
while  another,  “  By  the  sad  Sea  Waves,”  a  rare  ex¬ 
ample  ot  refined  and  individual  melody,  must  form 
part  of  every  contemporary  contralto’s  repertory. 

Some  of  the  successful  productions,  dramatic  and 
other,  of  V'incent  W'allace  and  (iebrge  Macfarren, 
though  more  recent,  are  still  sufficiently  remote  to 
claim  a  place  in  this  article.  Those  of  Mr.  Wallace 
too,  have,  alas  I  come  to  an  end.  His  talent  was, 
perhaps,  more  happily  exercised  in  the  concerted 
piece  than  the  solo,  —  especially  the  solo  with  ita 
accompaniment  reduced  to  drawing-room  dimen¬ 
sions  :  for  his  instrumentation  was  very  skilfuL 
Like  Mr.  Wallace,  Mr.  Macferren  is  a  great  master 
of  combined  effect,  vocal  and  instrumental.  As 
“  the  gi'eater  includes  the  less,”  he  is  the  composer 
of  many  minor  w'orks  which  have  found  favor  as 
well  with  the  many  as  with  the  few. 

Theatrical  performance  is  for  the  musical  compo¬ 
ser  the  most  efficient  of  all  modes  of  advertisement ; 
and  that  which  is  first  heard  within  theatrical  walls 
starts  with  advantages  unattainable  through  any 
other  mode  of  presentation.  Nevertheless,  some 
of  the  most  {xipular  as  well  as  some  of  the  best  Eng¬ 
lish  songs  of  this  century  have  altogether  want^ 
the  support  of  dramatic  situation,  and  have  owed 
their  success  to  their  intrinsic  merit  or  their  felici¬ 
tous  rendering  in  the  concert-room.  We  have  col¬ 
lected  a  large  number  of  examples,  to  which  it 
would  no  doubt  be  possible  to  add  as  many  more. 
The  difficulty  in  dealing  with  them  is  solely  that  <ff 
choice.  Here  are  a  few,  in  approximate  chrono¬ 
logical  order. 

'Ihc  first  that  will  come  under  our  notice,  from 
their  number,  popularity,  and  the  length  of  time 
over  which  their  publication  was  spread,  are  those 
connected  with  the  name  of  Thomas  Moore.  We 
leave  out  of  consideration  all  the  collections  enti¬ 
tled  Irish  Melodies,  Xational  Melodies,  Evenings  in 
Greece,  &c.,  to  which  Mr.  Moore  contributed  words, 
and  Sir  John  Stevenson  very  indifferent,  and  Sir 
Henrj'  Bishop  very  ingenious,  “  symphonies  and  ac¬ 
companiments.”  Nor  shall  we  stop  to  estimate  the 
extent  to  which  the  majority  of  these  National 
Melodies  are  in  any  sense  “  national,”  i.  e.  anony¬ 
mous,  ancient,  or  traditional  in  any  nation ;  or  how 
far  Evenings  in  Greece  were  the  results  of  “Even¬ 
ings  at  home,”  —  home  being  very  much  to  the 
west  of  the  favored  land  “  where  grew  the  arts  of, 
war  and  peace.”  But  Moore  was  the  avowed  com¬ 
poser  as  well  as  author  of  many  favorite  songs,  and 
’the  unavowed  composer  (it  is  believed)  of  many 
more.  He  was  an  unlearned  musician ;  and  an  un¬ 
learned  musician  can  only  exhibit  invention,  if  he 
be  gifted  with  it,  in  melody ;  hardly,  even  in  mel¬ 
ody  (jnelopaeia),  but  rather  in  tune,  the  rhythmical 
limits  at  least  of  which  are  of  necessity  very  nar¬ 
row  and  unclastic.  Learned  or  unlearned,  howev¬ 
er,  tlie  composer  of  “  Young  Love  once  dwelt  in  an 
humble  Shed,”  “  Heart  and  Lute,”  “  The  Wood¬ 
pecker,”  “  Those  Evening  Bells,”  and  “  Oft  in  the 
stilly  Night,”  found  a  road  to  the  hearts  of  his 
hearers  which  many  a  pundit  has  altogether  mis¬ 
taken,  or  been  too  clumsy  to  travel. 

Two  of  Moore’s  countrymen,  Augustine  Wade 
and  Samuel ’Lover  (the  latter  only  recently  lost  to 
the  three  arts  he  practised  so  gracefully),  have  been 
very  successful  song-’writers :  like  Moore,  too,  set¬ 
ting  their  own  verses.  “  Meet  Me  by  Moonlight  ” 
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and  “  Love  was  once  a  little  Boy  ”  are,  after  some 
forty  years,  still  in  circulation ;  and  “  The  Angel’s 
W’lusper”  (a  more  recent  production,  “running 
hard  ’’  some  of  the  best  of  Moore’s)  will  always  find 
a  sympathetic  audience  when  rendered  by  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  voice. 

A  native  of  Wales,  the  late  John  Parrj-, — the 
father  of  our  musical  Gavami,  —  is  the  composer  of 
a  song,  “  Jenny  Jones,”  whose  popularity  was  so 
great,  and  had  been  so  long  enjoyea,  that  about  the 
year  1835,  Mr.  Charles  Mathews  introduced  it  in  a 
dramatic  piece,  and  sang  it  “  in  character,”  under  the 
impression  that  it  was  a  “  national  melody.”  Mr. 
Parry  of  course  put  forward,  and  easily  established 
his  claim  to  the  parentage  of  “  Jenny,”  whose  un¬ 
looked-for  turn  in  the  wheel  of  Fortune  was,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  advantageous  to  her  progenitor.  Mr. 
Parry  was  the  composer  too  of  a  very  pretty  ballad, 
“  Ncnah,  the  Pride  of  Kildare,”  which  his  son,  be¬ 
fore  his  specialty  had  been  revealed  to  him,  used  to 
siM  very  sweetly. 

Those  amateurs  whose  recollections  extend  to 
forty  years  since  will  hardly  have  forgotten  a  novel¬ 
ty  in  musical  publications  of  about  that  date,  the 
employment  of  lithography  (then  a  new  art)  in  the 
decoration  of  music-titles.  This  fashion  enjoyed 
but  a  short  life,  though  a  busy  one.  For  a  time  it 
•seemed  as  impossible  for  a  song  to  come  out,  want¬ 
ing  a  pictorial  firontispiece,  as  mr  a  gentleman  to  go 
out,  wanting  his  hat  and  coat.  Whatever  the  sub¬ 
ject, —  meeting  or  parting,  abwnce  or  presence, 
morning  or  evening,  plant  or  flower,  soldier  or  siunt, 
bird  or  oeast,  —  there  met  you  on  the  wrapper,  he, 
she,  or  it;  the  creature,  animate  or  inanimate, 
vhose  joys  or  sorrows,  pleasures  or  pains,  phases 
or  sensations,  you  proposed  to  sing  or  hear  sung 
about. 

One  of  the  first  of  these  applications  of  pictorial 
art  was  to  an  aspiration.  Not  that  the  aspiration 
was  depicted  but  the  thing  whose  state  of  existence 
was  aspired  to.  “  I ’d  be  a  Butterfly,”  with  a  por¬ 
trait  of  the  ideal  one,  made  its  appearance  one 
morning  in  Mr.  Willis’s  shop-window  (^he  occupied 
a  portion  of  the  Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly),  and  in 
a  few  days  half  musical  England  -i-  the  better  half 
—  was  smitten  with  an  overpowering,  resistless  rage 
for  metempsychosis.  'The  success  was  astounding, 
and  of  course  begat  countless  imitations,  the  major¬ 
ity  of  which  attamed  only  superficial  successes.  It 
was  easier  to  imitate  the  wrapper  of  “  I ’d  be  a  But¬ 
terfly  ”  than  the  elegant  verses  and  pretty  tune  in¬ 
side  it.  'These  were  the  work  of  Mr.  Haynes  Bayly, 
whose  future  proved  a  long  career  of  prosperity  as 
a  song-writer.  Many  of  his  subsequent  productions 
equalled  in  popularity  that  just  named,  and  one  of 
them,  “  O  no,  we  never  mention  her,”  probably  ex¬ 
ceeded  it. 

It  must  have  been  about  this  time,  too,  that  an¬ 
other  fashion  in  song-making  sprung  up,  and,  like 
the  illustration  fashion,  flourished  for  a  time  vigor¬ 
ously,  that  of  following  a  successful  song  by  an 
“  answer  ”  to  it,  —  a  form  of  piracy  against  which  the 
law  of  copyright  furnished  no  protection.  'Thus  “  I ’d 
be  a  Butterfly  ”  was  “  answered  ”  by  “  I ’d  be  a  Night¬ 
ingale,”  or  “  I ’d  be  an  Antelope.”  Not  only  so,  out 
the  answer  occasionally  assumed  the  form  of  protest 
or  contradiction ;  and  a  poet  was  not  long  wanting 
to  assert  that  he ’d  “  not  be  a  butterfly  Mm  in  a 
bower,”  &c.,  but  something  else.  These  trespasses 
on  reclaim^  ground  were  very  numerous.  Mr. 
Barnett’s  pcqnuar  song,  “  Rise,  gentle  Moon,”  we 
remember  to  have  been  followed  oy  “  Rise,  gentle 


Star  ” ;  and  Mr.  Bayly’s  “  O  no,  we  never  mention 
her,”  by  “  O  yes,  we  often  mention  her,”  —  or  him, 
as  ^st  suited  the  sex  or  taste  of  the  singer.  We 
do  not  recollect  whether  any  answer  was  evoked  by 
a  very  popular  air,  “We  met  ” ;  if  so  it  should  have 
been,’  and  no  doubt  was,  “  We  cut.” 

Not  a  few  of  the  popular  songs  of  the  first  half 
of  this  century  are  the  compositions  of  musicians 
highly  distinguished  in  other  branches  of  their  art, 
and  who,  as  it  were,  “  awoke  and  found  themselves 
famous  ”  in  this.  Thus  the  admired  Chureh  com¬ 
poser,  Thomas  Attwood,  made  himself  known  to  a 
still  larger  public  by  his  setting  of  Campbell’s 
“  Soldier’s  Dream,”  his  one  successful  essay  in  that 
direction.  A  single  sacred  song,  too,  from  an 
oratorio  by  M.  P.  King,  “  Eve’s  Lamentation,”  be¬ 
came,  and  we  believe  still  remains,  a  great  favorite 
with  sopranos  of  limited  means. 

Other  popular  songs,  not  many,  have  been  the 
productions  of  musicians  (“single-speech  Hamil- 
tons  ”  of  their  art)  whose  existence  one  song  only, 
and  that  a  success,  has  revealed  to  the  uninitiated. 
We  remember  nothing  by  the  late  Earl  of  West¬ 
moreland  which  impinged  on  the  public  ear  save 
the  elegant  but  somewhat  feeble  “  Bendemeer’s 
Stream,”  which  Mr.  John  Parry  used  to  sing  very 
often  and  very  well,  an  advantage  he  also  extended 
to  “  'The  Maid  of  Llangollen,”  an  exceedingly  pretty 
song,  by  a  certain  James  Clark,  by  Whom  no  other 
has  come  under  our  notice.  Nor  do  we  know  of 
anything  by  Mrs.  Philip  Millard  for  an  instant  to 
be  compared  with  “  Alice  Gray,”  one  of  those 
clear,  individual  melodies  which,  once  heard,  are 
learnt  for  life. 

In  or  about  the  year  1831  the  circle  of  resident 
musical  comMsers  was  enlarged  by  the  arrival  in 
England  of  we  Chevalier  Si^smund  Neukomm,  an 
amateur,  but  an  amateur  who  had  been  under  pro¬ 
fessional  training,  and  who  could  even  boast  of 
having  been  the  pupil  of  Joseph  Haydn.  The 
Chevimer  made  his  dibut  here  as  a  composer  in 
“  Napoleon’s  Midnight  Review,”  a  song  which,  not¬ 
withstanding  some  shortcomings,  made  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  sensation,  and  set  every  eye  and  ear  on  the 
watch  for  the  next  utteranee  of  the  composer.  'This 
was  not  long  coming. 

The  Chevalier  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  a 
coadiutor  in  the  best  and  the  most  prolific  of  mod¬ 
ern  English  song-writers,  —  Barry  Cornwall.  Their 
first  joint  effort  was  “  'The  Sea.”  'This  attained  a 
success  which  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  exceed 
and  unreasonable  to  expect  in  another  instance. 
It  was  sung  by  Mr.  Henry  Phillips,  to  whose  feeling 
^nd  intelligence  —  exercised  on  words  so  clear,  yet 
so  deep,  so  sweet,  yet  so  strong  —  must  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  song  M  mainly  attributed ;  for,  to  in¬ 
vert  a  common  phrase,  the  music  of  “  'The  Sea  ”  is 
but  a  vehicle  for  the  verse,  being  made  up  of  com¬ 
monplace  passages,  rather  rollicking  than  spirited, 
which,  however,  it  must  be  admitted,  are  pieced  to¬ 
gether  with  considerable  skill. 

'The  name  of  Barry  Cornwall  has  reminded  us  of 
a  curious  circumstance  connected  with  English  pop¬ 
ular  songs,  —  the  very  small  number  even  of  the 
lyrics  and  lyrical  passages  —  his  not  excepted  —  of 
the  great  poets  of  the  first  half  of  this  century,  which 
have  been  set  to  music  with  any  signal  success. 
How  little  is  there  “  married  to  immortal  ”  music  of 
Wordsworth,  of  Coleridge,  of  Southey,  of  Keats,  of 
Byron  I  Shelley  is  (strange  to  say)  the  principal  ex¬ 
ception  :  of  Scott  and  Campbell,  how  few  even  of 
the  verses  written  expressly  for  music  have  been 
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happily  and  successflilly  set  I  Some  attempts,  more 
praiseworthy  as  attempts  than  as  results,  at  musical 
illustration  of  Scott  might  be  named,  by  Dr.  Clarke 
Whitfield  and  Mazzinghi.  But  even  Bishop,  sig¬ 
nalized  by  the  author  of  Quentin  Durward  as  the 
musician  par  excellence  likely  to  “  find  the  notes  ” 
of  “  County  Guy,”  by  no  means  came  upon  the  right 
ones ;  and  when  he  failed  what  could  be  expected  of 
the  mob  who  entered  on  the  search  with  him  ?  Who 
has  “  found  the  notes  ”  to  “  Where  shall  the  Lover 
rest  ?  ”  When  will  the  “  Hebrew  Melodies  ”  cease 
to  be  a  misnomer?  With  the  exception  of  the 
songs  by  Attwood  and  of  Dr.  Callcott,  of  which  we 
have  already  spoken,  and  one,  “  The  Last  Man,”  by 
a  musician  worthily  bearing  the  last  honored  name, 
we  can  hardly  call  to  mind  a  musical  illustration  of 
any  of  these  poets  which,  even  if  successful  at  first, 
has  held  its  own  in  public  or  private  for  any  length 
of  time. 

We  have  characterized  the  best  songs  of  the  end 
of  the  last  century  as  being  “  melodious,  well  fitted 
to  the  words,  and  becoming  to  the  voice.”  The 
best  songs  of  the  end  of  the  last  kaZ/^entury  (with 
which  this  rapid  survey  must  come  to  an  end)  are 
perhaps  equally  melodious,  but  not  quite  so  tuney : 
their  interest  is  not  so  exclusively  centred  in  the 
voice-part.  The  majority  of  the  former  generally 
could  be,  and  often  were,  performed  without  “  the 
instrument,”  the  duties  of  which  were  literally  those 
of  accompaniment.  The  instrumental  part  of  a 
modem  song  is  often  so  thoroughly  interwoven  with 
the  vocal,  that  to  pull  them  asunder  would  be  to 
reduce  a  fabric  to  its  raw  material  again.  In  this 
kind  of  song  invention  is  perhaps  less  severely  taxed 
—  certainly  the  want  of  it  is  less  easiljr  detected  — 
than  in  the  composition  of  self-supporting  tune.  In 
that  fitness  to  the  words  which  consists  in  the  adap¬ 
tation  of  music  generally  conformable  to  them  in 
spirit,  our  contemporaries  will  not  suffer  by  compaiv 
ison  with  their  predecessors;  in  attention  to  the 
accent  and  quantity  of  each  individual  syllable  they 
are  decidedly  inferior.  Many  of  our  most  {xipular 
modem  songs  are  sadly  faulty  in  this  particular. 
More  than  one  instance  might  be  given  of  songs  by 
composers  of  repute  falsely  accented  from  beginning 
to  end. 

These  for  the  most  part,  however,  are  opera 
songs,  in  the  composition  of  which  recent  musicians 
have  stood  at  a  great  disadvantage.  The  “  poets  ” 
of  Storace  and  his  contemporaries  were  men  like 
Sheridan,  Cumberland,  and  M.  G.  Lewis,  whose 
verses,  if  not  always  glowing  with  poetic  fire,  al¬ 
ways  had  a  thought  in  them  grammatically  ex¬ 
pressed.  Mr.  Barnett  and  Mr.  Balfe  have  had  to 
set,  and  have  succeeded  in  setting,  to  music  emo¬ 
tions  and  situations ;  but  the  “  poetry  ”  with  which 
they  have  had  to  deal  could  of  itself  have  been  no 
more  suggestive  of  musical  thought  than  the  multipli- 
cation-t^le  or  Rameau’s  Gazette  de  Hollande.  We 
cannot  but  think  that  the  majority  of  modern  songs 
are  less  “  vocal  ”  than  those  of  the  last  age.  This 
might  have  been  expected.  The  prodigiously  in¬ 
creased  importance  of  instramental  music  during 
the  last  three  quarters  of  a  century  has  naturally 
turned  the  attention  of  musical  students  to  instm- 
ments  “  made  with  hands,”  somewhat  to  the  neglect 
of  that  oldest  and  noblest  of  instmments,  which  is 
the  work  of  a  Divine  Artificer :  — 

“  ?or  Qod  made  the  *  chorut  ’  and  man  made  the  ‘  band.’  ” 

Whatever  relation  to  one  another  the  voice  and 
the  instrument  ”  (or  instruments)  may  be  destined 


I  to  hold  in  the  “  music  of  the  future,”  it  should 
never  be  forgotten  that,  as  a  play  is  a  thing  to  be 
played,  so  a  song  is  a  thing  to  be  sung;  and  that 
what  is  to  be  sung  must  be  singable,  i.  e.  “  becoming 
to  the  voice  ”  of  the  singer,  who  otherwise  can 
neither  utter  it  with  pleasure  nor  with  effect. 
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Notwithstanding  that,  since  the  period  at 
which  I  first  accosted  the  reader  in  these  pages, 
CTay  has  something  mingled  with  our  younger 
brown,  it  may  not  be  wholly  without  interest  to  ftie 
fairer  portion  of  my  friends  to  mention,  incident¬ 
ally,  that  I  am  still  an  unsnared  being,  a  bright  old 
bachelor,  still  faithful  to  my  principles  of  freedom, 
still,  with  the  combined  decision  and  courtesy  with 
which  one  honors,  and  repels,  the  efforts  of  a  per¬ 
severing  foe,  resisting  eligible  opportunities  of  part¬ 
ing  with  that  blessing.  Urbane,  but  inexorable,  I 
really  know  no  man  who  more  thoroughly  appre¬ 
ciates  the  charming  qualities  of  the  o^r  sex,  or 
cherishes  a  deeper  sentiment  of  gratitude  for  the 
still  greater  blessings  he  had  sometimes  believed 
them  not  unwilling  to  confer.  Cordially  recogniz¬ 
ing  the  sagacious  provision  that  propo^s  should 
proceed  from  our  side,  I  feel  that  I  must  else  not 
only  have  long  since  exhausted  all  acknowledged 
forms  of  negative,  but  that  the  perpetual  demand 
upon  one’s  best,  and  tenderest  sympathies  must 
have  seriously  affected  my  nervous  system,  and 
terminated  in  —  say  sciatica,  if  nothing  worse. 

I  would  not,  for  worlds,  be  considered  to  speak 
disrespectfully  of  the  married  state.  Very,  very 
far  from  it.  I  have  a  positive  predilection  for  mat¬ 
rimonial  life,  provided  I  do  not  share  it,  and  look 
round  upon  the  ever-increasing  circle  of  its  victims 
with  something  of  that  feeling,  mournful,  indeed, 
yet  tender  and  humanizing,  with  which  one  gazes 
on  the  sick  and  wounded  in  some  mighty  hospital. 

I  have  even  a  little  galleiy  in  my  house,  sacred 
to  their  manes.  Under  each  sad-eyed  portrait, 
with  its  forced,  quivering  smile,  and,  not  unfire- 
quently,  that  “tamed”  look  never  seen  in  cage- 
born  animals  of  the  fiercer  kind,  appears  the  date 
of  the  unfortunate  fellow’s  birth  and  exec — ^mar¬ 
riage,  I  mean  —  and  I  am  sensible  of  few  things 
more  gratifying  than  to  sit,  smoking  (poor  lads! 
you  never  smoked)  in  your  midst,  to  remember 
that  if  you  fell  easily,  you  bore  it  nobly,  and  to 
think  that,  but  for  a  too  ostentatious  embracing  of 
your  chmns,  you  might  have  passed  for  happy 
men. 

One  of  you  (fes,  Balaam  Burkemyoung,  b.  1687, 
m.  1715,  you  may  well  try  to  disarm  me  with  that 
deprecating  gaze),  carried  hypocrisy  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  marrymg  tluee  wives  I  Of  the  first,  history 
is  qiute.  Between  the  last  two,  you  lie  buried.  In 
the  interesting  bas-relief  commemorating  that  cir^ 
cumstance,  you  are  turning  your  back  to  the  one, 
and  bestowing  your  undivided  attention  on  the 
other.  Balaam,  this  is  suggestive.  Is  it  —  can  it 
be  two  to  one  that  you  were  not  a  happy  spouse  ? 

Charley  Wing,  dear  old  boy,  your  wink  is  a 
transparent  humbug.  It  is  not  worth  one  dump. 
That  look,  recalled  with  difficulty  for  deceitfm 
ends,  belongs  to  an  earlier  and  happier  period  of 
your  existence.  You  had  been  deaa  three  years 
(to  freedom)  when,  at  the  command  of  your  sov¬ 
ereign,  Mrs.  Wing,  you  smirked  for  these  effigies ! 
My  friend,  I  consecrate  this  sip  of  grog  to  the  joy¬ 
ous  memories  of  our  bacheloraood.  No  man  was 
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louder  in  praise  of  that  blest  condition  than  your-  England,  like  a  benevolent  grandmother,  adopts 
self.  In  the  very  act  of  exulting  over  a  fallen  both  parties,  and,  for  a  (‘ertain  period,  compels 
brother,  whit  1  your  foot  slipped,  and  you  vanished  satisfactorj-  fulfilment  of  those  functions  you  as- 
over  the  dizzy  precipice,  with  Sibyl  Greatheed  of  sumed  with  the  honorarj-  title  above  referred  to. 
the  Grange.  *  Right  you  are,  my  excellent  creatures,  to  adapt 

John  Adolphus  Bnrkcmyoung  Parfitt  (b.  1789,  yourselves  to  uncontrollable  circumstances;  but 
m.  1830),  it  is  my  painful  duty  to  pass  upon  you  the  forced  exultation  under  which  you  strive  to 
the  severest  sentence  in  my  power  to  award.  Cfon-  conceal  your  disgrace  is  transparent  to  the  (bach- 
victed  on  the  clearest  evidence,  your  marriage-cer-  elor)  friends  who  love  you.  Humbling  is  it  to  wit- 
tificate,  of  two  offences  of  the  highest  class —  ness  the  first  feeble  efforts  of  some  hero  of  fifty 
treason,  sir,  and  peijuiy  —  forgetful  of  your  own  fields,  to  control  the  stniggles  of  that  formless  dab 
voluntary  vow  that  nothing  should  induce  you  to  of  humanity  he  styles  his  “  son !  ”  Melancholy, 
marry,  you  deserted  the  ranks  of  bachelorhood  indeed,  is  me  spectacle  of  a  man  whose  glowing 
upon  the  merest  provocation.  Life’s  battle,  sir,  pen  has  moved  the  social  world,  accosting  Ids  first- 
had  hardly  begun,  when  you,  unhappy  man,  in-  bom  as  topsy-mopsy-wocums !  It  seems  like  a 
cited  by  one  Agnes  Heckstetter  Williamson,  of  grotesque  and  horrible  dream,  begotten  of  German 
Scarborough,  Yorkshire,  Spinster,  withdrew  pre-  sausage  and  lager  beer,  that  I  once  surprised  an 
cipitately  to  the  rear,  and  were  heard  of  no  more,  individual  whose  poems  have  been  translated  into 
You  are  hung,  sir,  well  hung  (light  from  the  left),  sundry  European  tongues,  enterttdning  his  tyrant- 
and  may  you  be  as  happy  as  you  don’t  deserve  I  baby  with  a  lyric  whose  concluding  lines  are 
Philip  Bamstead  (b.  1800,  m.  much  regretted,  burned  into  my  memory,  to  this  effect :  — 

1821),  tender  years  recommend  to  mercy  only  »8hiin-ihainp»radiiidiemarabonatiDg-uns— 

when  accompanied  bv  the  weakness  and  instability  Rigdum  buiimiigm  ky  me.” 

incident  to  youth.  You  fell  in  love,  young  sir,  at  Tears  gather  in  my  eyes  as  I  pen  these  unforgotten 
seventeen.  Four  years  were  allotted  you  for  re-  words !  1  will  pay  one  hundred  pounds  to  any  in¬ 
flection  and  repentance.  In  vain.  On  the  day  dividual  who  will  lessen  the  pang  by  proving  to 
yon  came  of  age,  you  married.  Human  depravity  me  that  they  are  susceptible  of  any  rational  ex- 
—  I  cannot  trast  myself  to  speak.  A  baronet  of  planation.  “  Ky  me  ”  (whatever  they  may  mean) 
my  acquaintance.  Sir  Peter  Teazle,  has  sagaciously  if  I  will  not ! 

remarked  that  certain  marriages  are  crimes  that  Is  it  not  enough  that  the  dawning  reason  should 
bring  their  own  punishment.  You  were  a  grand-  be  bewildered  with  such  lights  as  these  ?  Must  it  be 
father  at  forty  I  wantonly  misled  ?  It  ismy  Mlief  thatyourbaby  be- 

And  now,  Tom  Burkemyoung,  the  younger,  gius  to  think  reason  long  oefore  its  teachers  conde- 
“  What  shall  I  say  to  thee,  Lord  Scrape  ?  ”  Friend  scend  to  talk  it.  My  infantine  common  sense  re- 
of  my  youth,  I  knew  thee,  and  that  there  was,  in  volted,  I  remember,  against  the  suggestion  that  1 
thy  whole  composition,  not  love  enough  to  stir  the  should  hush-a-by  on  a  tree-top,  when  not  only  was 
soul  of  a  flea.  Had  I  been  inquired  of,  by  cynic,  there  a  secure  and  comfortable  nursery  at  hand,  but 
what  man  is  safe  ?  I  should  have  unhesitatingly  a  very  serious  mishap  likely  to  ensue  were  the  for- 
replied,  “  Tom.  Tom  Burkemyoung.”  To  do  you  mer  proposition  adopted. 

jmrtice,  however,  you  practised  no  deceit  or  perfidy.  Again :  that  “  Burkemyoung  ”  docs  not  rhjTne 
The  woman  does  not  breathe  who  shall  taunt  you  vrith  “  hunting  ”  I  hold  to  be  an  insufficient  apology 
with  broken  vows.  Tom  lost  everything  he  pos-  tor  addressing  me  as  “  bunting  ” ;  nor  does  the  pros- 
sessed,  and  very  considerably  more,  through  the  pect  of  being  wrapped  up  in  a  rabbit-skin  offer  suf- 
sudden  dissolution  of  the  Universal  Starch  and  ficient  attractions  to  atone  for  such  unfaithful  teach- 
Stuccu  Company.  Comprehending  at  one  glance  in^. 

his  position,  Tom  put  himself  up  for  sale.  “My  Is  it  imagined  that  children  arc  bora  without  cars? 

reserved  price,”  avowed  the  trank,  handsome  fel-  An  error.  1  knew  a  young  lady  who,  at  four  years 
low,  “  is  two  hundred  thousand,  fifty  down.”  He  old,  indignantly  resisted  the  attempt  in  Jack  and 
was  bought  by  Mrs.  Curwig,  widow  of  the  eminent  Jill,  to  reconcile  “  water  ”  and  “  after,”  and  always 
broker,  the  mark  of  whose  honored  head,  against  held  to  the  improved  transatlantic  reading :  — 
his  favorite  pillar  in  the  Stock  Exchange,  is  still  “Jack  fen  down  and  broke  hu crown, 

pointed  out  to  new-comers  with  pride  and  emotion.  didn’t— she  oughter.” 

“  Sic  stabat  Curwig  ”  was  to  have  Iiecn  inscribed  From  these,  among  many  examples  of  a  similar 
over  the  spot  he  had  abandoned  tor  another,  where  nature,  I  am  led  to  infer  that  there  is  somctliing  in 
time-bargains  are  no  more,  but  a  brother  magnate  the  care  of  babies  highly  debilitating  to  the  intel- 
of  the  ’Change  having  declared  that  he,  for  one,  lectual  man.  Consequently,  to  delegate  the  educa- 
would  not  “  stab  at  ”  the  memory  of  his  old  friend,  tion  of  tliis,  perhaps  inevitable,  nuisance,  to  the  sex 
the  idea  was  prudently  relinquished.  Tom,  old  whose  mental  progress  threatens  to  become  unhcalth- 
boy,  health  to  you,  and  resignation.  I  salute  you.  fully  rapid,  may  be  the  best  for  all  parties. 

After  all  (this  is  first-rate  ’baccy),  after  all,  my  I  mvself  have  studiously  held  aloof,  and,  with  one 
Buffering  souls,'  1  have  riot  touched  upon  the  worst  fearful  exception,  recorded  some  while  since  in  these 
of  your  condition.  You  remind  me  of  the  meta-  pages,  have  never,  that  I  wot  of,  been  in  direct  com- 
morphosed  kings  in  Circe’s  palace.  You  were  munication  with  any  baby  living.  It  was,  therefore, 
once  men.  You  sank  into  husbands,  from  thence  not  without  serious  mental  disturbance  that  I  re- 
you  degenerated  into  sires.  In  this  moral  decrep-  ceived  a  letter  from  my  niece  Mattie,  married  and 
itude,  you  received  the  ironical  title  of  “  governor,”  residing  abroad,  referring  to  a  rash  promise  on  my 
your  gubernatorial  functions  being,  in  many  cases,  part  to  come  and  see  her  first-born  son,  whenever 
expressly  restricted  to  the  forking  out  of  cash.  that  astonishing  phenomenon  should  be  revealed. 

Your  case,  my  worthy  things,  is  hopeless.  Man’s  “  Aware,  dear,”  continued  thb  saucy  letter,  “  of 
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two  and  a  half),  “  so  come  you  7nuiit.  I  do  assure 
you,  uncle,  he  is  not  a.  common  child,”  (if  he  had 
been,  my  curiosity  would  for  once  have  been  power¬ 
fully  excited  I)  “  He  has  a  hooked  nose,  like  papa, 
and  the  richest  little  barytone  voice. 

“  His  desire  to  see  his  godpapa  is  quite  touching;.” 
(This  remark  merely  proves  into  what  extremes  the 
naturally  truthful  mind  may  be  betrayed  by  enthu¬ 
siasm.^  “  The  moment  he  heard  you  were  expect¬ 
ed  ”  (So  p  “  he  began  saving  up  his  bits  of  sugar, 
and  would  have  been  equally  generous  with  regard 
to  his  magnesia,  but  that  circumstances  forbade  !  If 
you  could  only  see  him  tearing  his  little  cradle  cur¬ 
tains  —  destructive  darling,  that  he  is !  ”  (I  could 
almost  hear  the  kiss  that  accompanied  this  tribute.) 
“  Or  screaming  and  splashing  in  his  little  bath !  O 
dear,  dear !  won’t  you  be  delighted  with  his  little 
ways  1  ” 

Ha  1  Crumbs  of  comfort  I  My  godson’s  ways 
were  little.  If  ways  of  some  sort  be  unavoidable, 
the  smaller  they  nm  the  better.  A  hooked  nose, 
ha  ?  I  don’t  think  I  ever  saw  a  Jewish  baby ;  but, 
with  infants  of  my  own  persuasion,  the  little  dab  of 
putty  which  represents  the  early  stage  of  that  or¬ 
gan  simply  expresses  indeeision  as  to  the  form 
It  will  eventually  adopt.  Let  us,  however,  hope 
that  the  curved  beak  foreshadows  greatness ;  at  all 
events,  that  decision  of  character  and  self-control 
which  (see  Julius  Caesar,  Arthur,  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton,  Sir  Henry  Morgan,  the  buccaneer,  and  others) 
qualify  men  to  be  successful  leaders  of  men.  As 
touching  the  quality  of  my  godson’s  voice,  that  must, 
for  the  present  remain  a  mystery,  a  shriek  in  bary¬ 
tone  conveying  to  my  mind  no  more  distinct  idea 
than  that  of  a  railway  whistle  with  a  cold. 

My  joimney,  as  luck  would  have  it,  was  made  in 
company  of  an  interesting  young  gentleman  about 
my  godson’s  years.  There  was  something  contra¬ 
band,  so  to  speak,  in  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
been  introduced  into  the  carriage.  At  all  events, 
it  was  only  when  we  were  fairly  under  way,  and 
escape  impossible,  that  he  was  suddenly  born,  as  it 
were,  from  a  basket  that  seemed  to  contain  nothing 
but  innocent  lace,  and  announced  his  presence  with 
a  querulous  squall  that  might  have  served  for  a  sig¬ 
nal  to  the  next  station.  The  pretty  little  mamma 
who,  with  a  nurse,  i)ccupied  the  adjacent  seats, 
apologized  so  sweetly  for  the  —  no  doubt,  to  her  — 
melodious  disturbance,  that  I  felt  I  could  do  no  loss 
than  express  myself  as  rather  gratified,  than  other¬ 
wise,  at  the  prospect  of  our  joiumey  being  enlivened 
by  such  strains. 

“  You  are  fond  of  the  pets,  if  I  am  not  mistaken  ?  ” 
remarked  my  fair  fellow-traveller,  .archly. 

I  bowed  assent.  “  Pet  ”  is  a  general  term,  and  I 
have  no  aversion  to  a  good  bull-terrier. 

“  And  I  am  sure,”  she  added,  more  sweetly  stUl, 
“  they  like  you.” 

My  heart  stood  still.  A  dew  rose  on  my  fore¬ 
head.  \A’hat  if  I  were  expected  to  caress  the  little 
abomination  ? 

“  How  he  fixes  his  pretty  eyes  upon  you !  It  is 
quite  curious  how  quickly  they  recognize  their 
Iriends  1  ” 

If  an  intense  desire  to  fling  its  object  out  of  the 
window  be  indicative  of  friendship,  I  gave  this  in¬ 
fant  credit  for  its  penetration.  Snatching  the  op¬ 
portunity  when  mamma’s  eyes  were  for  a  moment 
averted,  I  returned  the  child’s  stare  with  a  look  that 
might  have  cowed  a  rhinoceros.  But  the  result  dis¬ 
appointed  my  expectations.  The  terrified  howl  I  had 
eucited  was  interpreted  as  a  desire  to  go  to  the  kind 


gentleman  who  was  smiling  so  amiably  from  the  op¬ 
posite  seat.  This,  however,  the  infant,  for  its  own 
private  reasons,  at  once  declined,  thereby  enabling 
me  to  display,  with  safety,  an  amount  of  disappoint¬ 
ment  that  completely  won  the  confidence  of  both 
mamma  and  nurse. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  was  a  fortunate  meeting. 
Here,  I  thought,  was  a  splendid  opportunity  of  learn¬ 
ing  a  little  baby-talk  and  general  management  which 
would  prove  invaluable  in  defence  against  my  god¬ 
son.  Not  to  be  tedious  —  before  our  little  party 
separated,  I  had,  by  unwearied  observation  and  a  lit¬ 
tle  judicious  questioning,  acquired  all  the  needful 
rudiments  of  babiology.  Although  not  qualified  to 
maintain  a  fluent  conversation,  I  felt  that  I  could 
make  myself  generally  understood.  If  incompetent 
to  deal  with  unforeseen  and  critical  incidents,  I 
could  answer  for  a  certain  self-possession  in  the 
presence  of  most.  In  cases  demanding  prompt  ac¬ 
tion,  I  felt  sure  that  my  course,  if  somewhat  rough, 
would  be  efiectual.  I  knew  which  end  of  a  baby 
commonly  went  first,  and  which  had  been  agreed 
upon,  by  nursery  sages,  as  more  desirable  to  keep 
uppermost.  I  was  aroused  to  the  fact  that  “  wagh  I  ” 
(which  I  had  hitherto  imagined  to  be  a  phrase  of 
me  Sioux  Indians)  was  babine  for  hungry :  and 
“  owgh !  ”  implied  a  slight  discomfort  in  the  stom- 
i  ach :  these  being  the  only  two  incidents  recognized 
in  earlier  baby  life,  as  of  any  real  consequence. 
The  art  of  saying,  “  elk !  ”  “  churup !  ”  and  “  boh !  ” 
at  the  aptest  moment,  was  one  that  could  not  be  im¬ 
parted,  hut  which  tact,  experience,  and  observation 
would  soon  supply.  Finally,  the  rules  that  govern 
dandling  and  dancing  are  of  so  subtle  a  nature,  that 
the  inspiration  of  the  moment  is,  upon  the  whole, 
the  safest  guide. 

Armed  with  these  timely  hints,  I  lost  all  uneasi¬ 
ness,  and  by  the  tipae  I  reached  my  journey’s  end, 
was  really  almost  as  anxious  to  meet  my  goason  as 
his  doting  mother  could  have  desired. 

“  Now,  uncle,”  said  Mattie,  composing  herself, 
after  the  effusions  of  welcome,  “  how  would  you  like 
to  see  him,^rs/?  Think,  dear,  and  then  say  frank¬ 
ly.  He  does  look  so  pretty,  asleep  !  But,  men,  his 
little  ways  —  ” 

“  My  dear,”  I  said  hurriedly,  “  if  there  be  one 
condition  in  which  a  child  affects  me  more  pleasing¬ 
ly  than  another,  it  is  in  that  sweet  repose  whiA 
must  be  so  unspeakably  grateful  both  to  the  inno¬ 
cent  little  being  itself,  and  —  and  —  to  all  that  stand 
around.” 

“  Come,  then,  dear.  Hush-sh.  Tiptoe,  please  ! 
....  There  !  ” 

Mattie  was  right.  He  was  not  a  common  child. 
I  never  saw  so  “  made  ”  a  countenance  in  so  very 
small  a  human  being.  Asleep  in  his  cot,  his  face 
alone  visible,  he  looked  like  a  medallion  of  some  an¬ 
cient  senator  of  Rome.  His  nose,  commenced  on 
the  principle  so  much  in  vogue  with  that  distin¬ 
guished  people,  had  been  finimed  as  a  snub.  There 
were  purpose  and  determination  in  the  close-shut 
lips,  and  a  slight  corrugation  of  the  little  brows,  as 
if,  even  in  dreams,  the  atom’s  thoughts  tyere  busy 
with  schemes  for  the  life  that  was  scarcely  begun. 

“  Calculating  little  beggar  I  ”  I  thought,  smiling, 
however,  with  all  the  sweetness  I  could  command. 

“  He  does  n’t  take  to  strangers  at  all,”  whispered 
Mattie. 

“  Thank  —  no,  really  t  ”  said  I,  much  relieved. 

“  But  don’t  be  uneasy,  dear.  He  will  to  you,” 
said  Mattie,  consolingly.  “  I  do  believe  he ’s  dimm¬ 
ing  of  you  at  this  very  moment  I  ” 
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“  Come,  come,  my  dear  I  ”  long  way  from  home.”  Babs  evidently  has  a  vague 

“  Just  hark.”  She  put  down  her  ear.  idea  that  the  night  had  bedh  one  of  festival  and 

“  Don’t  you  see  his  little  lips  moving  ?  ‘  Uncle.’  ”  welcome  for  the  distant  cousin  from  the  Levant  1 
“  ‘  Bunkum,’  I  fancied !  ”  Growing  (as  my  hair-dresser  has  for  thirty  years 

“Nonsense, — only  hark.  ‘  Unky  turn !  ’  ”  assured  me)  a  little  thin  on  the  top  of  my  liead,  I 

“  Turn!”  had,  of  late,  adopted  a  few  supplementary  locks, 

“  My  own  I  Uncle  is  turn  1  ”  cried  the  doting  and  these,  in  the  intimacy  of  friendship,  I  did  not 
mamma,  and,  in  a  burst  of  enthusiasm,  she  caught  hesitate  to  dress  in  the  presence  of  Babs.  One  day 
him  up  in  her  arms.  I  missed  both  Babs  and  hair,  and  proceeding,  in 

“  Yee-ough  I  ”  yelled  the  child.  some  agitation,  to  the  niursery,  surprised  my  young 

I  rallied  in  desperate  haste  my  lately  acquired  friend  busily  engaged,  with  his  mother’s  scissors, 
knowledge.  in  removing  the  very  last  curls  from  Isidor’s  mas- 

“  Clk  I  ”  said  I.  “  Catchee  —  that  is  to  say,  boh !  terpiecc. 

How  d’  ye  do  ?  And  heigh-diddle-diddle.”  “  Dessing  ’oor  hair !  ”  cried  Babs,  triumphantly, 

“  Dear  —  he ’s  beyond  that”  said  Mattie,  laugh-  waving  the  denuded  scalp  before  my  horror-stricken 
ing  merrily.  “  Kissy-wissy.  Make  friends.  Talk,  eyes.  He  had  wished  to  save  me  trouble, 
my  own.”  And  without  a  moment’s  hesitation,  she  My  godson  was  in  the  habit  of  paying  me  earl^- 
placed  him  in  my  unaccustomed  arms.  visits  in  my  room.  Now,  I  confess  to  one  unjusti- 

Rather  to  my  surprise,  the  young  gentleman  fiable  propensity,  that  of  smoking  in  bed ;  but  not 
offered  no  resistance,  only  making  a  clutch  at  a  conceiving  it  necessary,  at  present,  to  warn  my 
curl  on  my  forehead,  which  (for  reasons  of  my  own)  visitor  against  so  evil  an  example,  I  puffed  away 
I  evaded,  compromising  for  the  temporary  misuse  tranquilly,  as  though  he  were  not  there.  I  shall 
of  my  nose.  never  forget  one  terrible  morning,  when,  roused  by 

A  little  discouraged  by  the  failure  of  my  first  violent  screams  and  shouts  of  “  Fire  1  ”  firom  the 
conversational  efforts,  I  now  resolved  to  let  my  upper  story,  I  dashed  up  stairs,  through  a  stifling 
godson  take  the  lead,  and  to  adapt  the  stature  of  cloud  of  smoke,  to  find,  happily,  pwr  Babs  already 
my  obsen  ations  to  his.  But,  whether  dumb  with  rescued,  and  descending,  wrapped  in  a  wet  blanket, 
joy  at  his  uncle’s  “tummins,”  or  from  some  occult  into  the  arms  of  his  agonized  friends.  He  had  been 
reason,  not  one  word  would  he  utter.  Nevertheless,  trying  to  smoke  in  bed,  but,  novice  as  he  was,  and 
either  the  little  animal  was  endowed  with  a  histri-  embarrassed  with  the  bedclothes,  the  result  had 
onic  genius  far  bevond  his  years,  or  he  really  was  been  limited  to  fire ! 

glad  to  see  me.  Ue  smil^,  after  a  grave,  con-  These  little  misadventures,  which,  in  fact,  were 
trolled  fashion,  and  once  executed  a  deliberate  wink,  only  so  many  proofs  of  love  and  confidence,  only 
as  though  to  intimate  that,  when  time  and  inclina-  served  to  cement  our  alliance,  and  my  visit  was 
tion  should  serve,  we  might  have  a  good  deal  to  drawing  to  a  most  successful  close,  when  coming 
say  to  one  another.  Presently  he  waxed  fidgety,  down  one  morning,  rather  late,  to  breakfast  (for  I 
and,  wrestling  himself  down,  toddled  to  his  cot,  had  felt  a  little  indisposed)  my  niece  received  me 
and  returned,  carrying  in  his  small  fists,  something  with  an  exclamation  of  horror, 
which  he  offered  to  my  lips.  Prudence  dictating  “  My  dear  uncle,  what  ever  is  the  matter  ?  AVhy 
a  previous  examination,  there  revealed  themselves  good  heavens !  dear,  you  are  (freen  !  ” 
certain  substances,  whose  crumbly  and  attenuated  “  Literally,  or  figuratively  ?  ” 
character,  pronounced  tl\em,  past  question,  to  be  “  Don’t  laugh,  dear  ?  Look,  Harry.”  And  she 
half-sucked  lumps  of  sugar  I  burst  into  tears. 

After  this,  our  friendship  ripened  fast.  He  My  nephew  looked  at  me  gravely,  and  rang  the 
really  was  an  engaging  little  man,  and  his  odd  bell. 

fancy  for  his  old  uncle  not  a  myth  at  all.  Without  “  Whether  you  like  it  or  not,  my  dear  uncle,  I 
any  vast  interchange  of  ideas,  we  arrived  at  a  shall  send  for  our  neighbor.  Dr.  Courtney.  The 
degree  of  harmony  that  I  should  not  have  imagined  doctor  —  instantly”  he  added,  to  the  servant  who 
possible.  Imitation  is  smd  to  be  the  most  delicate  answered  his  summons. 

form  of  flattery,  and  my  godson  was  never  tired  of  In  the  mean  time,  I  had  ascertained  that  my 
copying  my  ways.  Hence,  his  little  ways,  hitherto  countenance,  throat,  and,  in  fact  as  far  as  I  could 
innocuous,  became  a  source  of  considerable  incon-  see,  had  assumed  the  color  of  a  green  caterpillar, 
venience,  if  not  worse,  and  were  attended  with  accidentally  boiled. 

results  quite  other  than  what  was  intended.  Dr.  Courtney  was  with  us,  almost  before  I  had 

Among  the  rest  of  my  personal  effects  that  had  completed  my  self-examination.  After  a  moment, 
attracted  the  young  gentleman’s  notice,  perhaps  he  drew  me  apart, 
the  most  beloved  was  a  brightly  decorated  Turkish  “  Do  you  want  the  truth  ?  ” 

pipe,  cut,  as  I  had  been  at  some  trouble  to  explain,  “  My  dear  sir,  what  else  T  ” 

firom  a  jasmine  tree,  a  very,  very,  very  long  way  “  You ’ve  been  poisoned  I  ” 

off"!  This  latter  circumstance  api)earcd  to  give  My  heart  certainly  gave  a  throb. 

Babs,  as  he  was  usually  called,  some  disturbance.  “  What  have  you  been  swallowing  ?  ” 

One  day  the  pipe  was  missing.  Great  tumult  “  Nothing  but  what,  I  am  grieved  to  say,  every 

and  inquiry.  Babs  silent  and  meditative.  Next  one  else  has  partaken  of.” 

morning  the  pipe  had  returned  to  its  accustomed  The  physician  shook  his  head,  as  in  doubt  of  that, 

haunt.  Eagerly  charging  it,  I  began  to  inhale  the  “  Pray  go  to  your  room,  and  to  bed.  I  will  be 

fragrant  fumes,  when  —  Pheugh  1  Whish !  Psish  I  with  you  again,  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Mean- 
An  earwig  1  Pshal  Another  1  Two  I  Twenty  I  while,  endeavor,  I  beg  of  you,  to  remember  cvery- 
Out  they  came  in  batches,  scampering  in  every  thing  you  have  recently  taken.” 
direction  I  Babs,  the  secret  being  too  much  for  his  Feeling  myself  becoming  seriously  ill,  I  obeyed 
little  bosom,  burst  into  tears,  and  avowed  that  he  his  directions,  in  all  but  the  last.  I  could  not,  how- 
had  connived  at  the  pipe’s  passing  the  night  in  the  ever,  remember  having  partaken  of  anything  my 
'heart  of  a  jasmine  bush.  “  It  was  such  a  very,  very  friends  had  not. 
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Dr.  Courtney  quiokly  returned,  and  administered 
such  counter-agents  as  he  deemed  best. 

“  I  don’t  conceal  firdm  you,”  he  said,  “  that  I  am 
groping  somewhat  in  the  dark.  The  nature  of  the 
poisonous  matter  you  have  swallowed  is  not  re¬ 
vealed  by  the  symptoms  with  sufficient  accuracy. 
But  we  will  do  our  best.  You  are  no  worse,  I 
find.” 

“I  —  I  don’t  know,”  said  I,  faintly.  “ I  think  I 
could  sleep  a  little.” 

“  You  snail.  But,  first,  take  this.” 

This  was  something  of  so  nauseous  a  character, 
that  I  begged  for  something  to  remove  the  flavor. 

“  Bit  o’  crockydile  !  ”  sobbed  Babs,  who  was  cry¬ 
ing  by  the  door.  “  I  fetch  it.” 

“  No,  no,  my  love,”  cried  Mattie,  entering  at  the 
moment,  “  that  would  make  poor  unky  worse.  It ’s 
poison.” 

“  I  eat  good  bit,  whole  tail !  ”  cried  Babs,  cxult- 
in»Iv. 

Mattie  uttered  a  wild  shriek,  and  caught  him  in 
her  arms.  But  at  that  instant,  the  nurse  entered 
with  the  crocodile  in  question.  It  was  an  effigy,  in 
chalk  and  sugar,  of  that  interesting  saurian.  'The 
doctor  caught  it  from  her,  and  applied  his  tongue. 

“’There’s  no  harm,  here,  my  dear  lady,”  he  re¬ 
marked. 

“  See,  he  has  licked  oflT  all  the  green,  which  is  a 
deadly  poison,”  gasped  the  mother. 

“  No,  I  did  n’t  1  ”  shouted  Babs ;  “  I  scrape  off 
pitty  green,  for  unky,  and  nut  it  in  his  beer  !  ” 

“  Hurrah  1  ”  exclaimed  Dr.  Courtney.  “  'Then'  I 
see  my  way!  All  has  been  done  rightly,  so  far. 
I  know  the  composition  of  this  filth,  and  will  gage 
my  right  hand  that  we  cancel  its  efiFects.” 

We  did  so,  under  Providence,  and  this  was  the 
last  time  I  had  to  comjilain  of  my  godson’s  “  little 
ways.” 

THE  QUEER  CUSTOMER. 

A  CHRISTMAS  STORY. 

[Concluded.] 

The  last  words  referred  to  the  turkey,  which  was 
under  Miss  Pinnifer’s  especial  care,  and  which  she 
forthwith  began  to  baste  violently. 

“  I ’ve  had  a  good  deal  of  attention  in  my  time, 
you  see,  my  dear,  so  perhaps  I  think  the  less  of  it 
on  that  account.  It  isn’t  to  be  expected,  you 
know,  with  my  experience,  that  I  should  be  dazzled 
by  a  Mr.  Brown.  Is  n’t  he  fat,  dear  ?  ” 

“  Is  he  ?  ”  said  Milly ;  “  I  have  n’t  seen  him,  you 
know.” 

“  Not  seen  him  1  ”  said  Miss  Pinnifer.  “  What 
do  you  mean?  My  dear,  I  was  speaking  of  the 
turk^.” 

“  Oh  1  ”  said  Milly. 

'The  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  return 
of  the  party  from  church.  The  younger  Todds 
were  found  considerably  in  the  way  of  the  cookery, 
till  Milly  hit  on  the  happy  expedient  of  sending 
them  to  the  beer’s  to  fetch  the  pig.  Forthwith 
they  departed,  with  pig  written  plainly  on  their 
countenances,  and  raced  all  the  way  to  the  shop, 
upon  the  understanding  that  the  tail  should  be  the 
prize  of  the  winner.  Johnny,  the  eldest,  as  might 
nave  been  expected,  came  in  foremost,  to  the  great 
grief  and  discouragement  of  his  brothers,  tiU  he 
magnanimously  promised  them  that  they  should 
have  the  tail  after  he  had  done  with  it.  Rather 
more  quietly  than  they  had  set  out,  the  trio  returned 
from  the  baker’s,  Johnny  and  Tommy  Todd  carry¬ 


ing  the  dish  between  them.  Willy,  the  youngest, 
much  wanted  to  carry  the  cover,  but  the  more  ma¬ 
ture  wisdom  of  Johnny  suggest^  that  perhaps  the 
pig  woifld  keep  hotter  with  it  on ;  so  Willy  had  to 
content  himself  with  walking  behind  as  near  as 
possible,  and  sniffing  the  fragrance  of  the  savory 
burden.  When  they  reached  home,  Mr.  Brown 
had  just  arrived,  ani  their  father  and  Milly  were 
endeavoring  adequately  to  express  their  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  hampers.  Mr.  Brown  seemed  pleased 
by  the  interruption,  and  patting  the  boys’  heads 
paternally,  asked  them  if  they  were  good  boys. 
Johnny  and  Tommy,  though  a  little  abashed,  an¬ 
swered  manfully  (with  a  view  to  sixpences)  that 
they  were,  but  Willy,  who  was  of  a  nervous  tem¬ 
perament,  began  to  cry,  and  promised  irrelevantly 
that  he  would  n’t  do  it  again. 

Dinner-time  speedily  arrived,  much  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  everybody.  A  few  minutes  before  the 
appointed  hour  came  a  young  gentleman  with  a 
very  stiff'  shirt  collar,  and  a  rather  bashful  expres¬ 
sion  of  coimtenancc,  whom  Milly’s  blushes  at  once 
designated  as  Charley  Collins.  Almost  before 
Charley  had  been  formally  introduced.  Miss  Pinni¬ 
fer  came  upon  the  scene,  dressed  in  the  black  satin 
spencer,  and  pink  muslin  skirt,  with  little  blue  bows 
pinned  on  all  over  her,  and  leading  bj]r  the  hand  a 
solemn-looking  individual,  whom  she  introduced  in 
a  tragedy  tone  as  “  My  brother.”  The  individual 
thus  alluded  to  did  not  trouble  himself  to  salute 
the  company,  but  dropped  into  the  first  chair  in  his 
way,  and  fixed  his  eyes  with  a  strong  glare  upon 
Mr.  Brown.  The  party  arranged  thems^ves  round 
the  table,  and  began  to  do  full  justice  to  the  good 
cheer.  For  some  time  there  was  but  little  conver¬ 
sation,  everybody  being  too  busily  employed  to 
talk  when  suddenly  Miss  Pinnifer’s  brother  paused 
in  the  very  act  of  conveying  a  large  piece  of  turkey 
to  his  mouth,  and  pointing  with  nis  fork,  and  the 
morsel  still  on  it,  at  Mr.  Brown,  said  “  Halloa  1  ” 
Mr.  Brown  looked  a  little  uncomfortable  when. 
Miss  Pinnifer  hastened  to  explain,  —  “  You  ’ll  ex¬ 
cuse  my  brother  sir,  he ’s  of  unsound  mind.”  And 
then  leaning  over  two  of  the  little  Todds,  and 
seizing  her  orother  by  the  collar  of  his  coat,  she 
shook  him  violently,  and  said  in  an  impressive 
voice,  “  Robert,  behave  1  ”  Whereupon  Robert  be¬ 
came  much  depressed,  and  “  behaved  ”  accordingly. 
After  the  excitement  caused  by  this  little  incident 
had  subsided,  the  dinner  proceeded  with  great 
smoothness,  and  the  little  party,  which  at  first  had 
felt  some  little  constraint,  was  rapidly  unbending 
under  the  genial  influence  of  the  Christmas  cheer. 
At  last  came  the  crowning  glory,  in  the  shape  of 
the  pudding.  And  such  a  pudmngl  It  was  the 
very  largest-sized  pudding  within  the  memory  of 
the  oldest  inhabitant :  so  big,  indeed,  that  Milly 
could  n’t  bring  it  in  herself,  but  had  to  ask  Charley 
Collins  to  help  her.  And  rich  I  I  should  rather 
think  it  was  1  It  was  a  regular  millionnaire  of  a 
pudding.  Miss  Pinnifer’s  brother  again  created  a 
little  confusion  by  insisting  on  eating  pepper  with 
it,  and  shedding  tears  when  the  cruet  was  taken 
away  from  him ;  but  when  at  last  he  was  prevailed 
upon  to  try  it  without  seasoning,  he  sent  up  his 
plate  three  times  from  which  I  infer  that  he  was  by 
no  means  such  an  idiot  as  was  generally  supposed. 

At  last  the  dinner  came  to  an  end  —  as  oinners 
will,  the  more ’s  the  pity  —  and  the  party  drew 
round  the  fire  in  a  cosey  semi-circle,  and  set  to  work 
regularly  to  enjoy  themselves.  'The  kettle  was  put 
on  the  fire,  the  spirits  and  lemons  and  sugar  were 
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brought  out,  and  Mr.  Brown  volunteered  to  brew  the  wav.  But  he  did  n’t  mind,,  not  he ;  he  picked 
some  punch  (which  ho  did  as  though  punch  had  himseli  up  and  went  at  it  again  as  if  nothing  had 
been  his  daily  drink  from  his  youth  up),  and  then,  happened.  One  by  one  the  dancers  stopped,  ex- 
when  everybody  was  served,  the  pipes  and  tobacco  hausted ;  and  at  last  the  fiddle  stopped,  too ;  but 
were  brought  out,  and  Mr.  Brown  called  upon  Miss  Pinnifer’s  brother  still  continued  to  dance, 

John  Todd  for  a  song.  And  John  sang  a  song,  without  a  smile  on  his  countenance,  and  without 

and  another,  and  another  after  that,  to  the  most  any  apparent  intention  of  ever  leaving  oil'.  Indeed, 
tremendous  applause,  even  the  blackbird  dropping  I  think  it  highly  probable  that  he  would  have  con- 
his  critical  airs  for  once  and  applauding  as  loudly  tinned  dancing  to  this  moment,  had  not  his  sister 
as  anybody.  And  then  Mr.  Brown  sang  a  song ;  by  certain  whispered  blandishments,  in  which  the 

after  which  Charley  Collins  sang  a  song,  with  a  word  “  pudding  ”  was  plainly  audible,  persuaded 

remarkable  chorus,  which  was  sung  by  the  whole  him  to  leave  on,  and  finally  got  him  to  bed. 
strength  of  the  company  with  such  good-will  that  The  youthful  Todds  about  this  time  began  to 
the  people  next  door  could  n’t  hear  themselves  talk,  show  signs  of  weariness,  and  were  with  some  difli- 
and  knocked  at  the  wall  with  the  poker  as  a  gentle  culty  induced  to  retire  to  rest,  Johnny  Todd  with 
hint  for  peace  and  quietness.  And  Milly  herself  the  inestimable  pig’s  tail  under  his  pillow.  'The 
sang  a  song,  and  then  Miss  Pinnifer’s  brother  mur-  remainder  of  the  party  gathered  round  the  fire,  and 
mured  something  which  was  understood  to  mean  chatted  quietly.  Mr.  Brown  seemed  to  have  sud- 
that  he  also  woiud  favor  the  company ;  but  being  denh-  grown  silent  since  the  cliildren’s  departnre. 
asked  the  name  of  the  song,  he  replied,  after  much  At  last  after  a  pause  in  the  conversation,  he  smd 
consideration,  “  More  pndding.”  So  to  make  up  suddenly  —  “  Mr.  Todd  —  I  ’vc  a  proposition  to  ! 
for  his  shortcomings  Miss  Pinker  volunteered,  ana  make  to  you.  Don’t  go.  Miss  Milly  —  what  I ’m 
after  repeating  five  times  that  she  had  a  cold  going  to  say  concerns  you  too.  This  lady  and  gen- 
(which  was  n’t  true)  and  that  she  had  n’t  a  note  in  tleman  are  friends  of  the  family,  and  I  don’t  mind 
her  voice  (which  was),  she  began,  with  intense  ex-  speaking  before  them.  Mr.  Todd,  I ’m  not  a  young 
pression,  “  Will  you  love  me  then  as  now  ?  ”  The  man  —  I ’ve  been  knocked  alxiut  a  good  deal  in  my 
direction  of  her  glances  made  it  quite  a  personal  time,  and  I  mean,  if  I  can,  to  have  a  little  comfort 
matter  between  herself  and  Mr.  Brown,  who  should  in  my  old  years.  So  I ’m  looking  out  for  a  wife, 
by  every  rule  of  propriety  have  sung  in  replj^,  and  I  have  n’t  seen  any  young  lady  so  much  to  my 
“  Dearest,  then  I  ’ll  love  t6ee  more.”  But  he  did  liking  as  Miss  Milly  there.” 

n’t.  Probably  he  did  n’t  know  the  song,  or,  still  more  At  this  startling  announcement  Milly  turned  red 
probably,  he  would  n’t  have  sung  it  if  he  knew  it !  and  pale  by  turns,  Charley  Collins  clenched  his 
As  a  slight  protection  agmnst  the  too  oppressive  fists,  and  looked  unutterable  things ;  and  Miss  Pin- 
glances  of  Miss  Pinnifer,  Mr.  Brown  entered  into  niter  became  perfectly  rigid,  with  only  energy 
conversation  with  Charley  Collins,  who  had  bv  enough  to  turn  up  her  eyes  to  the  ceiling,  aud  to 
this  time  got  rid  of  his  baslifulness,  and  appeared,  murmur  in  heartbroken  accents,  “  Cruel  —  kcr- 
as  he  reaUy  was,  a  light-hearted,  manly  young  fel-  rewel  man  1  ” 

low.  Charley  had  conceived  a  great  liking  to  Mr.  John  Todd  attempted  to  speak,  but  Mr.  Brown 
Brown,  and  was  very  confidential  with  him ;  so  continued,  — 

that  Mr.  Brown  was  speedily  made  aware  that  his  “Hear  me  out,  please;  and  then  ^ve  me  what 
young  friend  was  a  clerk  at  the  moderate  salary  answer  you  like.  I ’m  not  a  young  man,  as  I  said 
of  eighteen  shillings  a  week ;  that  he  had  had  before,  but  1  ’m  easy-going,  and  I  believe  I  should 
an  o&r  of  a  situation  where  he  could  earn  two  make  a  good  husband^.  I ’ve  worked  hard  in  my 

founds,  but  that  security  to  the  amount  of  three  time,  but  I ’ve  made  twenty  thousand  pounds,  and 
undred  pounds  was  required,  which  put  it  out  of  now  I  don’t  intend  to  work  any  more,  but  just  to 
the  (question.  Charley  Collins  could  not  help  a  enjov  myself.  My  wife  will  have  a  good  time  of  it, 
half-sigh  as  he  stated  what  might  be,  and  yet  could  mind  you.  Balls,  concerts,  parties.  S'  she  likes  ’em, 
not  be,  and  Mr.  Brown  could  easily  understand  she  s^all  have  ’em,  and  that ’s  all  about  it.  Now, 
that  the  situation  so  temptingly  offered,  onlv  to  be  Miss  Millv,  what  do  you  say?  Will  you  be. an  old 
perforce  refused,  was  just  enough  to  give  Milly  and  man’s  darling  ?  ” 

ner  lover  the  start  in  life  for  which  they  were  “Mr.  Brown,”  John  Todd  began,  but  Milly 
waiting.  interrupted. 

'The  merriment  bv  no  means  flagged  as  the  even-  “  No,  father,  let  me  speak.  Mr.  Brown,  I  thank 
ing  wore  on.  Mr.  6rown  was  th^ife  and  soul  of  you  for  vour  offer,  and  I  don’t  doubt  it ’s  kindly 
the  party,  cracked  jokes,  asked  riddles,  told  stories,  meant.  'But  I ’ve  given  my  heart  away  already  (as 
kiss^  Milly  and  Miss  Pinnifer  under  the  mistletoe,  vou  might  have  guessed  to-night),  and  I  can’t  give 
and  generally  proved  himself  the  prince  of  good  it  twice.” 

fellows.  Forfeits  were  played,  and  blind  man’s  “  I  know,  I  know,”  said  Mr.  Brown,  sadly.  “  But 
buff,  at  which  latter  game  Miss  Pinnifer  gave  rise  it ’s  wean-  waiting,  Milly,  all  through  the  long 
to  grave  suspicions  as  to  her  fair  play  by  persist-  years,  and  a  boy-and-girl  fancy  soon  dies  away,” 
ently  refusing  to  catch  anybody  but  Mr.  Brown,  “  Ours  is  n’t  a  boy-and-girl  fancy,  then,  Mr. 
and  holding  him  an  unnecessarily  long  time  when  Brown,  for  I 'm  quite  sure  it  ’ll  never  die  away, 
caught.  After  blind  man’s  buff,  a  dance  was  pro-  Never,  never,  never !  Will  it,  Charley  ?  ”  Charley 

?)8ed,  and  carried  out  with  great  success,  John  did  not  trust  himself  to  speak,  but  a  warm  pressure 
odd  performing  on  the  violin.  Miss  Pinnifer’s  of  the  hand  answered  Milly  well  enough, 
brother  had  been  rather  gloomy  during  the  pro-  “Don’t  decide  in  a  hurry.  Miss  Milly.  'There 
vious  amusements,  but  he  now  began  to  enjoy  him-  are  many  things  to  think  about,  you  know ;  your 
self  immensely,  dancing  away  by  himself  in  the  father,  now.  He  ought  n’t  to  work  as  he  does,  at 
very  middle  of  the  room  with  a  funereal  expression  his  time  of  life,  and  his  eyes  are  failing  alrt^ady. 
of  countenance,  and  occasionally  tumbling  over  one  Now,  if  you  ’ll  marry  me,  your  father  shall  have  a 
or  other  of  the  voung  Todds,  who  had  rather  indefi-  good  house  over  his  head,  a  nice  little  cottage  in 
nite  notions  of  dancing,  and  were  a  good  deal  in  some  quiet  countrj'  place,  aud  need  never  do  a 
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stitch  of  work  again.  And  the  boys  shall  have 
good  schooling  and  a  fair  start  in  business.  It’s 
worth  thinking  of,  my  dear.” 

Poor  Milly  felt  utterly  miserable.  She  had  not 
the  smallest  idea  of  wavering,  but  Mr.  Brown  had 
artfully  contrived  that  by  being  faithful  to  her  true 
love,  she  should  appear  to  deprive  her  father  and 
brothers  of  a  host  of  blessings,  all  of  which  it  was 
in  her  power  to  bestow.  She  could  only  sob  out — 

“It’s  very  cruel,”  and  burst  into  tears. 

John  To'ld  had  made  repeated  efforts  to  speak, 
but  now  he  broke  out  in  a  tone  tlfiit  bore  down  all 
interruption,  — 

“Mr.  Brown,  for  the  kindness  we’ve  received 
from  you,  I  ’in  obliged ;  and  I  don’t  go  from  it. 
But  I ’m  not  obliged,  sir,  by  your  coming  into  my 
house,  and  trying  to  steal  away  my  daughter’s  affec¬ 
tions  from  a  young  man  as  truly  loves  her.  It  ain’t 
fair,  it  ain’t  manly,  it  ain’t  honorable.  And  when  ' 
you  go  and  try  to  work  upon  her  feelings  along  of 
her  old  father,  that  she ’d  give  her  right  hand  for, 
it ’s  mean  and  cruel  and  cowardly,  that ’s  what  it 
is.  And  I  tell  you  what,  sir,  —  1  would  n’t  take 
another  kindness  at  your  hands,  no,  not  if  I  was 
starving.  I ’m  a  creaky  old  man,  sir,  I  know  I  am ; 
and  my  sight ’s  failing,  as  you  say ;  but  I ’ve  work 
in  me  yet,  thank  God,  and  I  ’ll  work  luy  fingers  to 
the  bone  before  I  ’ll  bid  a  child  of  mine  marry  for 
money  without  love.” 

“  And  perhaps  you  ’ll  let  me  say  a  word,  Mr. 
Brown,”  interposed  Charley  Collins.  “  It  ain’t 
much,  it ’s  only  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  it  ’ll  relieve 
my  mind.  It  my  opinion,  sir,  that  you  ’re  a  cant¬ 
ing,  two-faced,  hypocritical  old  humbug  1  ” 

“I’ll  trouble  you  to  say  that  over  again  pres¬ 
ently,  young  man,”  said  Mr.  Brown,  who  seemed 
to  recover  his  cheerfulness  under  abuse.  “  It  might 
be  useful,  if  I  wanted  a  character,  you  know. 
Well,  Mr.  Todd,  then  that ’s  your  answer,  is  it  ?  ” 

“  It  is  so,  sir  1  ”  said  John  Todd,  wifh  great 
decision. 

“  And  yours.  Miss  Milly  ?  ” 

Milly’s  reply  was  of  a  rather  remarkable  descrip¬ 
tion.  She  quietly  turned  round  to  Charley  Collins, 
and  put  her  arms  round  his  neck. 

“  And  yours.  Miss  Pinnifer.  I  beg  pardon,  I 
quite  forgot  I  hadn’t  asked  you  a  question.” 

Miss  Pinnifer  looked  as  if  she  wished  he  had. 

“  Well,”  said  Mr.  Brown,  “  after  all,  perhaps  it ’s 
just  as  well  as  it  is ;  and  I ’ve  had  the  satisfaction 
of  making  my  own  acquaintance  from  a  totally  new 
point  of  view.  I  really  had  no  idea  I  was  such  a 
very  unpleasant  person.  Let  me  see  now.  I ’m 
mean,  and  I ’m  cruel,  and  1  ’m  cowardly.  That ’s 
Mr.  Todd’s  idea.  Mr.  Collins  says  I ’m  a  hypo¬ 
critical,  canting,  double-faced  —  dear  me,  what  was 
it  he  topped  up  with  ?  ” 

“  Humbug,”  said  Charley,  boldly. 

“OW  humbug,”  corrected  Mr.  Brown,  sternly. 
“  I ’m  not  going  to  let  you  off  any  of  the  adjectives, 
my  young  friend.  You,  Miss  Milly,  were  of  opin¬ 
ion  that  I  was  a  wretch.” 

“  I  did  n’t  say  so,”  said  Milly. 

“No,  my  dear,  but  you  thought  so,  and  that’s 
much  the  same.  Dear,  dear  1  if  your  jioor  mother 
had  only  lived  to  hear  her  brother  Tom  called  all 
these  horrid  names,  ’pon  my  word  I  believe  she ’d 
have  boxei^’our  ears  all  round.” 

“  Uncle  Tom  !  ”  exclaimed  Milly. 

“  You  ’re  never  Tom  Hawkins !  ”  cried  Mr.  Todd. 

“Yes,  sometimes,”  said  the  stranger,  meekly; 
“generally,  I  may  say.  Allow  me  to  introduce 


myself,  ladies  and  gentlemen :  Thomas  Brown 
Hawkins,  at  your  service.  As  for  my  character,  I ’m 
a  mean,  cowardly,  cruel  —  a  regular  tragedy  uncle, 
in  fact.” 

“  My  dear  uncle,”  said  Milly,  “  of  course  we  did 
n’t  know.  And  you  were  only  in  joke,  after  all.” 

“  Well,  my  dear,  I ’m  not  so  sure  of  that ;  but 
a  man  may  n’t  marry  his  grandmother,  you  know ; 
and  I  rather  think  there ’s  a  similar  foolish  jireju- 
dice  as  regards  nieces.  So,  on  the  whole,  perhaps 
it ’s  just  as  well  you  didn’t  say  yes.” 

“  I ’m  snre  I  heartily  beg  your  pardon,  brother- 
in-law,”  said  Mr.  Todd.  “You  won’t  bear  malice 
for  words  said  under  a  mistake,  I ’m  sure.” 

“  Well,  I ’m  not  quite  certain  whether  I  will  or  I 
won’t,”  said  Mr.  Hawkins.  “  I  should  like  to  punch 
that  young  rascal’s  head  for  calling  me  an  old  hum¬ 
bug,  but  I’m  afraid  I  should  get  the  worst  of  it.” 

“  I ’m  very  sorry,  sir,”  began  Charley. 

“No,  you’re  not,  my  dear  boy;  or  if  you  are, 
you  need  n’t  be,”  said  Mr.  Hawkins.  “  It  was  an 
old  man’s  joke,  and  I  rather  think  I  saw  the  fun  of 
it  better  than  you  did.” 

“  But  I  had  always  heard  you  were  dead,  Haw¬ 
kins,”  said  Mr.  Todd.  “Many  a  time  my  poor 
wife  used  to  talk  and  cry  over  her  only  brother, 
who  was  thought  to  have  been  drowned  at  sea.” 

“  I  ought  to  have  been,  by  rights,”  said  Uncle 
Tom.  “I ’ve  been  in  three  shipwrecks,  but  I  was 
preserved,  probably  for  a  higher  and  drier  fate. 
I ’ve  been  a  digger,  and  a  storekeeper,  and  a  good 
many  other  things  besides.  I’ll  tell  you  all  my 
adventures,  one  of  these  days.  And  now  I ’ve  made 
as  much  as  I  care  to  make.  Yes,  that  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  is  a  fact.  Miss  Milly,  and  I ’ve  come 
to  England  to  enjoy  myself  with  my  nephews  and 
nieces.  So  you  won’t  marry  me,  eh? ” 

Milly  shook  her  head  saucily. 

“  Well,  then,  as  I ’ve  set  my  heart  on  a  wedding, 
I  suppose  you  must  mam'  somebody  else.  I  thiidc 
I  know  somebody  who’ll  find  that  security,  Mr. 
Charley,  though  you  did  call  me  a  canting  old  hum¬ 
bug.  No  thanks !  —  don’t  like  ’em ;  always  makes 
me  feel  as  if  I  was  being  tickled  and  was  n’t  allowed 
to  laugh.  Milly,  little  woman,  if  you’re  veiy  good, 
you  and  I  will  take  a  run  out  of  town  the  very  first 
fine  day,  and  see  if  we  can’t  find  that  same  cottage 
we  were  talking  about,  —  small  garden  in  firont,  and 
the  name  of  JoW  Todd  on  the  door,  you  know. 

In  spite  of  Uncle  Tom’s  objection  to  thanks  there 
was  a  simultaneous  outburst  of  grateful  joy,  —  the 
overflow  ofhappy  hearts.  John  Todd  squeezed  his 
brother-in-law’s  left  hand,  while  Charley  Collins 
violently  shook  his  right,  and  Milly,  with  both  arms 
round  his  neck,  kissed  him  repeatedly.  Miss  Pinni¬ 
fer  wept  so  violently  that  her  small  f)ocket-handkei> 
chief  looked  as  if  it  had  been  recently  washed,  and 
not  recently  dried. 

The  excitement  rather  increased  than  dimin¬ 
ished  in  intensity,  and  Uncle  Tom  was  in  a  fair 
way  to  be  literally  smothered  with  caresses,  when 
the  door  suddenly  opened,  and  Miss  Pinnifer’s 
brother,  in  a  white  andpeculiarly  airy  costume, 
stalked  into  the  room.  The  unfortunate  man  had 
waked  from  his  first  sleep  with  an  uneasy  sense  that 
the  promised  pudding,  with  the  hope  of  which  he 
had  been  beguiled  to  rest,  had  not  been  duljf  fur¬ 
nished  ;  and  he  had  therefore  risen  at  once,  without 
the  formality  of  dressing  himself,  to  claim  his  due. 
There  was  an  exclamation  of  astonishment  followed 
by  a  shout  of  ine.xtinguishable  laughter,  and  then 
Miss  Pinnifer,  with  much  presence  of  mind,  seized 
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the  table-cover,  and  hurriedly  draping  it  round  the 
'  intruder,  marched  him  back  to  bed. 

For  a  little  while  longer  the  little  party  c^at 
!  around  the  fire,  talking  of  the  hard  times  past,  and 
the  pleasant  times  to  come :  and  hearing  the  story 
of  the  tempest-tossed  life,  come  to  an  anchor  at  last. 
;  And  then  the  time  for  “  good  by  ”  came,  and  as 

i  with  loving  kisses  and  hearty  hand-shakes,  they 

said  “  good  night,”  the  chimes  from  a  neighboring 
church  tower  rang  out  midnight,  and  Christmas- 
day  was  over.  And  Uncle  Tom,  reverently  doff¬ 
ing  his  hat,  said,  — 

“  Thank  God  for  a  merry  Christmas.” 

“  Amen  !  ”  said  Charley  Collins. 

“  Amen !  ”  said  John  Todd,  “  with  all  our  hearts, 
amen !  ” 

»  «  «  »  » 

Thank.  God  for  Cliristmas !  So  say  wc  all,  and 
God  help  him  who  cannot  say  Amen  I  For  peace 
and  good-will,  for  the  quickened  pulse  of  charity,  for 
quarrels  reconciled,  and  love  renewed,  the  golden 
gifts  of  Christmas,  God  be  thanked.  Thanked,  not 
uone  with  our  lips,  but  with  our  hands  and  our 
hearts,  by  spreading  these  golden  gifts,  that  others 
may  thank  him  too.  None  is  so  poor  but  that, 
once  a  year  at  least,  he  may  be  a  “  rich  uncle  ”  to 
somebody ;  none  so  joyless  but  that  he  may  catch  a 
reflected  ray  of  happiness,  by  doing  something,  be 
it  ever  so  little,  to  make  merry  Christmas  in.  the 
heart  of  another. 


THE  MILLER’S  DAUGHTER. 

A  SrORY. 

Not  far  from  Canterbrigge,  at  a  place  called 
Trompington,  there  lived  a  miller,  named  Dannis 
Simekin. 

He  was  a  man  who  boasted,  year  after  year, 
that  he  was  so  much  heavier  and  so  much  stronger. 

At  first  sight  and  word  he  was  a  hail-fellow-well- 
met  man,  but  after  a  little  time,  the  stranger  dis¬ 
covered  how  small  a  soul  and  how  mean  a  mind 
wandered  about  in  the  big  body  that  was  so  boast¬ 
ful. 

He  had  been  churchwarden  and  overseer  of  the 
poor  for  fifteen  years,  when  Elizabeth,  his  daughter, 
was  eighteen  years  of  age,  —  and  then  he  was  forty 

Could  any  man  bring  any  charge  of  dishonesty 
against  the  miller?  No.  Did  any  man  in  the 
parish  think  him  a  bad,  grasping,  an  unscrupulous 
man  ?  All.  He  belonged  to  that  weary  set  of 
men  who  are  neither  goM,  nor  kind,  nor  pleasant, 
and  yet  on  the  surface  appear  to  be  ^nk,  straight¬ 
forward,  and  hearty.  These  men  are  the  very 
shadow  and  hypoerisy  of  good  eitizens. 

As  an  overseer,  he  kept  the  laborers’  cottages 
few  and  far  between,  so  that  not  too  many  should 
gun  settlements,  and  he  subscribed  to  the  fund  for 
giving  certain  laborers  enough  bread  in  the  winter 
months  to  save  them  from  dying,  and  enable  them 
to  live  on  to  do  farm-work  tmrough  the  rest  of  the 
year,  so  that  wages  might  not  go  up. 

In  a  slow,  foolish  way,  he  found  that  it  was 
cheaper  in  the  end  to  give  as  little  bread  as  possi¬ 
ble  in  the  winter,  than  to  turn  off  the  laborers  who 
had  not  gained  a  parochial  settlement. 

He  hM  the  appearance  of  being  charitable, 
while  in  fact  he  was  balancing  his  many  profits 
and  few  losses. 

The  profits,  however,  were  not  very  great  or 
numerous,  because  he  preferred  to  be  almost  sure 


in  a  small  petty  way,  rather  than  be  the  least 
venturesome  in  a  greater. 

As  for  lasses  —  Dannis  the  miller  never  had 
been  charged  with  li^t  conduct  with  the  lasses 
when  he  was  young.  He  rather  misdoubted  girls, 
and  never  kissed  until  he  married  Miss  Haughton, 
from  the  big  house. 

When  the  church  was  restored  the  miller  put 
in  a  cheap  window  of  sttuned  glass.  Faith,  Hope, 
and  Charity  being  the  subject,  and  this  he  bought 
cheaply,  owing  to  an  advertisement  he  saw  in  one 
of  the  papers.  * 

So  much  for  his  heart  and  mind.  This  is  how 
the  miller  looked.  A  tall  man,  over  six  feet  high, 
with  broad  open  chest,  and  wide  swinrin^  arms,  a 
head  well  set  upon  his  shoulders,  and  his  brown 
htdr  hanging  well  about  his  head.  A  healthy, 
wholesome  look  he  had,  but  nothing  tender  about 
him,  exc<mt  his  voice,  which  was  at  times  artificial¬ 
ly  low.  The  eyes  shifted  and  glinted,  the  mouth 
was  very  heavy,  and  moved  in  lines  which  were 
rounded  and  pleasant,  but  these  lines  changed, 
made,  and  unmade  themselves  so  slowly  that  they 
became  odious.  However,  the  features  most  to 
be  mistrusted  in  that  face  were  the  nostrils. 
They  were  neither  still  nor  dilating — the  latter 
generally  proving  a  candid,  honest  man.  They 
quivered. 

He  walked  erect,  and  none  went  to  church  or 
gave  out  the  responses  so  roundly  as  he,  —  his  wife 
and  daughter  following  suit. 

So  am  I  brought  to  his  wife,  who  was  an  off¬ 
shoot  from  the  great  house,  —  Apton  Court. 

Great  families  must  have  poor  relations  when 
great  estates  go  wholly  to  the  eldest.  This  Miss 
Haughton  was  the  daughter  of  a  second  cousin. 
She  was  housekeeper  at  Apton  Court  when  the 
miller  saw  her  for  the  first  time  at  the  village 
church.  tallest  man  in  the 

parish,  and  she  was  the  tallest  woman,  yet  much 
against  common  custom  they  selected  each  other. 

He  was  very  civil  to  her,  abject  indeed  as  a 
lover,  because  she  was  the  cousin  of  Sir  Allen 
Haughton,  of  Apton  Court,  and  she  never  at¬ 
tempted  to  induce  him  to  become  more  familiar.  i 

He  obUuned  not  one  penny  with  her,  but  he 
thought  perhaps  he  should  get  the  new  lease  on  1 
more  advantageous  terms  if  he  married  a  cousin  of 
his  landlord’s  house.  It  was  a  vain  hope.  Sir 
Allen  was  glad  to  be  rid  of  a  poor  relation  who 
resented  any  interference  with  her  duties,  and  the 
woman  herself  was  only  too  happy  to  be  free  of 
her  dependence,  which  she  could  not  brook.  Thus 
both  married  for  interest,  with  no  love  between 
them,  and  no  advantage  to  be  gained  by  their 
wedding.  Nevertheless,  they  were  blessed  with  a 
child,  at  whose  coming  they  wondered. 

The  miller  and  his  wife  faced  the  world  well, 
and  met  their  neighbors  handsomely,  but  they 
never  had  anything  to  say  to  each  other,  rarely 
spoke  to  each  other  before  third  parties,  and  when 
at  home  they  conversed  upon  business. 

If  they  quarrelled  they  Kept  it  to  themselves,  for 
they  were  machines  in  life,  and  required  no  sym¬ 
pathy.  They  found  their  own  lubricating  oil, 
which  took  fiie  shape  of  their  consciences. 

In  this  home,  which  prospered  yearly,  a  daugh¬ 
ter  was  brought  up.  The  daughter  cared  as  sin¬ 
cerely  for  father  as  for  mother,  and  for  _  neither 
much. 

Mrs.  Simekin  diligently  followed  the  fashions 
set  by  the  ladies  of  tne  hiall,  and  exacted  a  word 
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from  them  on  Sundays  in  the  churchyard  after  the 
morning  service  was  over. 

So  this  family  grew  up  until  the  girl  was  seven¬ 
teen. 

By  the  time  that  the  daughter  was  seventeen, 
the  miller  had  added  another  trade  to  that  of 
wheat-grinding.  He  was  partner  in  a  loan-oflSce 
concern,  which  thrived  upon  the  wants  of  others 
more  ea-sily  than  did  the  mill  upon  the  honest 
people  who  sent  their  wheat  to  be  turned  into 
flour. 

Said  the  miller  to  his  London  partner,  “  By  my 
faith,  Isaiah,  if  thus  we  go  on,  shall  I  not  be  a  rich 
man !  And  I  know  not  why  my  daughter  shall  not 
marry  a  gentleman,  as  her  mother  was  bom  a  lady, 
and  so  make  of  me  a  gentleman.  I  lays  I  ’ll  not 
die  without  writing  ’squire  after  my  name.  Nay, 
my  wife  knows  of  a  house  on  the  other  side  of  the 
vmley,  that  is  a  gentleman’s  seat,  and  shall  be 
mine  if  I  can  make  it  so.  ’T  would  be  rare  to  have 
Sir  Allen  on  one  side  of  the  valley,  and  his  cousin, 
Dannis  Simekin,  Esquire,  on  the  other,  for  I  would 
have  you  to  know  that  by  marriage  I  ’se  the  cousin 
of  Sir  Allen  Haughton,  of  Apton  Court.” 

It  was  about  the  time  when  the  daughter  Lis- 
beth  was  fifteen  years  of  age  that  rare  news  came 
to  the  miller,  that  Sir  Allen’s  son  —  young  Sir 
Allen,  as  the  common  people  felicitously  called  him 
— had  applied  to  the  office  to  obtain  money  upon 
the  chances  of  outliving  his  father  and  coming  into 
the  estate. 

“  Never  a  word  let  him  know.  Barker,  that  I ’m 
in  the  concern,  and  let  him  have  as  much  as  he 
likes  upon  his  good  security.  It ’s  bank  safe,  and 
we  shall  make  a  haul ;  old  Sir  Allen  cannot  live 
many  years,  as  I  know  from  my  wife,  who  had 
it  from  the  hall  herself,  and  1  ’vc  my  plan,  sir,  my 
plan.” 

Never  had  the  miller  seen  young  Sir  Allen  since 
he  had  become  a  man.  At  sixteen  the  heir  had 
quarrelled  with  his  father,  and  not  once  since  had 
he  shown  himself  in  the  neighborhood. 

He  was  in  the  army,  it  was  said,  and  he  was 
allowed  two  hundred  a  year.  This  was  all  the 
miller’s  neighborhood  knew  of  the  heir  of  the  own¬ 
er  of  all  the  land  in  the  parish. 

As  the  next  three  years  went  on,  the  miller  and 
his  wife  walked  more  fiercely  upright  than  ever, 
and  it  was  noticed  that  she  spoke  almost  insolently 
to  the  Lady  Haughton,  —  a  weak  woman,  who  was 
ouietly  dropping  into  the  grave  from  sheer  grief  at 
tne  loss  of  her  son,  whom  her  husband  had  forbid¬ 
den  her  to  see. 

The  miller  and  his  wife  walked  more  proudly 
than  ever,  because  they  looked  upon  the  land  to 
be  as  good  as  theirs. 

They  had  their  plan. 

Month  after  month,  year  after  year,  money  at 
ruinous  interest  was  advanced  to  young  Sir  Allen, 
so  that  all  the  miller’s  money  was  absorbed,  and 
he  himself  had  borrowed  upon  the  securities  he 
held,  and  upon  the  lease  of  bis  mill,  that  he  might 
still  more  deeply  involve  young  Sir  Allen. 

So  far  they  had  never  met. 

By  this  time  Lisbeth,  the  daughter,  was  of  age  to 
marry. 

She  was  a  fine,  bold-looking  girl,  not  coy,  re¬ 
served,  or  graceful;  given  to  riding  audaciously, 
dressing  in  the  extreme  of  fashion,  and  knocking 
off  a  quick  valse  or  a  galop  at  the  piano,  with  more 
effect  than  truth. 

Her  face  was  round,  her  features  sensuous  and 


frank,  her  mouth  somewhat  large,  and  her  gray 
eyes  gleaming. 

One  day,  at  Canterbrigge,  she  being  in  the  sad¬ 
dle,  a  cavalry  officer  said  to  a  comr^e,  “  A  fine 
animal.” 

“  Which,”  asked  the  other,  “  the  horse  or  the 
woman  ? ” 

Her  only  female  companions  were  those  ladies 
who  hunted,  and  these  she  knew  only  in  the  field. 
They  would  cut  her  in  a  shop. 

She  laughed,  for  the  miller  and  his  wife  had  let 
the  daughter  into  their  plans. 

She  was  fimik  and  outspoken  with  the  sons  of 
the  higher-class  farmers,  and  she  would  ride  by 
their  side  by  the  mile,  —  nay,  she  had  even  been 
known  to  take  a  cigar  with  one  or  two  of  them ; 
but  she  never  visited  their  sisters,  and  they  never 
visited  at  the  miller’s. 

In  fact,  the  miller  and  his  wife  were  about  the 
most  desolate  people  in  Trompington.  Nobody 
cared  to  visit  mem.  The  sqnire  and  the  rector 
called  sometimes,  but  they  never  stopped,  and  even 
Lisbeth’s  school  companions,  after  one  dose  of  a 
week  at  the  mill,  found  they  had  had  quite  enough 
of  it,  and  made  promises  to  come  again,  which  very 
heartily  they  never  meant  to  fulfil. 

But  the  milleriand  his  wife,  and  their  daughter, 
walked  proudly  to  church,  and  they  knew  what  the 
future  would  bring  them. 

The  daughter  belonged  to  no  society  of  young 
ladies,  taught  in  no  schools,  looked  after  no  poor, 
and  did  no  household  work. 

Sometimes  the  miller’s  wife,  when  in  high  good- 
humor  with  her  daughter,  would  address  her  as 
“  my  lady,”  a  process  at  which  the  mother  and 
dauo'hter  would  laugh,  when  mayhap  the  miller 
coming  in  he  would  laugh  too,  ana  the  family 
would  oe  quite  merry,  — for  a  moment. 

“Lass,”  says  the  miller  one  day  to  his  wife, 
“youn^  Sir  Allen  and  his  regiment  are  come  to 
Cantert)rigge,  and  it  is  now  time  to  try  his  mettle.” 

That  day  the  miller  wrote  a  letter  to  his  London 
partner,  and  two  days  after  an  answer  was  re¬ 
turned. 

“  Wife,”  said  the  miller,  “  he  will  be  here  to¬ 
morrow  with  a  Wend.  Let  there  be  everything 
right,  and  do  you,  Lisbeth  ”  (this  to  his  daughter), 
“  do  thy  best  to  be  handsome  and  agreeable.” 

.  The  next  day,  in  the  afternoon,  two  gentlemen 
arrived  on  horseback.  They  were  received  at  the 
mill  with  all  the  honors,  the  miller,  his  wife,  and 
daughter  standing  on  the  door-step  to  welcome 
them.  The  miller  was  dressed  in  his  Sunday 
clothes,  a  white  cravat  about  his  neck,  while  his 
lady  was  arrayed  in  crimson  silk,  and  golden  orna¬ 
ments  to  match.  Lisbeth  was  resplendent  in  a  low 
pink  moire  dress  overdone  with  lace  flouncings  and 
rich  ruchings,  and  you  could  see  her  fine  shape 
and  her  fair  skin.  Of  her  bright  brown  hair  she 
had  made  the  most,  and  had  twined  in  it  some 
large  lustrous  beads,  which  were  in  perfect  accord¬ 
ance  with  her  style  of  beauty. 

The  two  visitors  were  of  similar  stature  and 
build,  and  possibly  they  might  have  passed  for 
brothers ;  but  while  one  was  distinguished  and  re¬ 
fined  in  look,  the  other  appeared  much  like  the 
ordinary  cavalry  officer,  ready  for  enjoyment,  and 
not  too  particular  as  to  how  it  was  obtained. 

They  came  unaccompanied,  and  rode  equally 
good  horses.  They  dismounted  together,  and 
neither  man  looked  after  the  other. 

The  miller,  his  wife,  and  daughter,  to  whom  Sir 
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Allen’s  son  was  perfectly  unknown,  looked  with 
equal  smiles  upon  both  ^ntlemen,  until  the  less 
distinguished  of  the  two  men  said,  — 

“  Simekin,  let  me  introduce  you  to  my  friend, 
Cap^n  Clark, — Jack,  this  is  the  miller.” 

The  captain  bowed,  but  the  family,  having;  now 
ascertained  which  was  “younj  Sir  Allen,”  had 
already  almost  forgotten  the  eapUun’s  existence. 

“We  hope  j^ou  ’ve  come  to  stay,  Mr.  Allen,”  said 
the  miller’s  wife ;  “  for  though  1  know  we  can’t  do 
things  as  they  can  do  them  up  at  the  hall,  still  I 
have  some  silver,  and  you  ’ll  see  the  family  arms 
on  it,  —  for,  as  you  know,  I  am_a  second  cousin  of 
yours.” 

“  Yes,  to  be  sure,”  said  the  young  squire.  “  I 
had  forgotten  it.  Have  you  been  quite  well  all 
these  years  ?  ” 

“  Very  well,  Sir  Allen  —  I  mean  Mr.  Allen,  but 
as  you  must  be  Sir  Allen  some  day,  it  does  not 
matter  if  my  tongue  made  a  slip.  ’  This  is  my 
daughter,  Lisbeth,  Sir  Allen  —  I  mean  Mr.  Allen, 
and  this  is  my  husband,  and  right  glad  heartily  am 
I  to  welcome  you  here,  thou^  I  wbh  it  was  at 
Apton  Court  itself.” 

By  this  time  she  had  led  the  way  into  the  mill 
drawing-room,  a  flashy  state-chamber,  in  which  old 
and  honest  furniture,  old  drinking-horns  and  hunt¬ 
ing-horns  were  mixed  up  with  a  blazing  carpet,  a 
crashing  tri-chord  piano,  and  yellow,  blue,  rea,  and 
g^n  paper  dahlias  on  an  am^r-colored  mantel¬ 
piece. 

“  Of  course,”  continued  the  miller’s  wife,  to  whom 
the  miller  resigned  the  conversation,  “  of  course  vou 
have  come  to  stay,  Mr.  Allen,  for  nobody  siiall 
know  of  it  up  at  the  hall,  though  if  they  do  I  don’t 
see  that  it  can  hurt  you,  Mr.  Allen,  —  which  may  I 
ask  if  ever  you  hear  from  Sir  Allen  ?  ” 

“  No,”  replied  Mr.  Allen,  “  my  father  and  I  are 
still  at  variance.  Would  you  have  known  me 
again,  Mrs.  Simekin,  had  you  met  me  without  any 
knowledge  of  who  I  was  ?  ” 

“  In  a  moment,”  she  replied. 

“  And  yet  you  have  not  seen  me  since  I  was  a 
boy  of  sixteen.” 

“  Oh  I  there  is  something  in  the  face  of  our  family. 
Mr.  Allen,  that  can  always  be  recognized.  Do  you 
not  notice  it  in  my  Lisbeth’s  face  ?  —  Lisbeth,  come 
here.” 


During  the  last  few  moments  the  young  heir’s 
friend  had  been  talking  with  Lisbeth,  and  this  is' 
what  passed.  The  captain  spoke  first. 

“  Tnis  is  a  very  charming  place,  Miss  Simekin.” 

“Yes,  —  I  am  generally  called  Miss  Lisbeth. 
Mamma  and  I  object  much  to  the  name  Simekin.” 

“  Indeed,  —  lam  sorry  to  have  pained  you.” 

“  Not  at  all.  Have  you  known  Allen  long  ?  ” 

“  We  have  been  fellow-officers  for  some  years.” 

“  Is  he  engaged  ?  ” 

“  Engaged  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  —  engaged  to  be  married.  How  stupid 
you  are  1  ’’ 


“  And  you  are  very  candid,  my  dear  Miss  Lisbeth. 
N'j,  I  don’t  think  my  friend  is  engaged.” 

“  Is  he  a  good  sort  of  fellow  ?  Don’t  look  as¬ 
tounded,  man.  You  know  one  always  wants  to 
know  the  best  and  the  worst.  What  is  he  like  V  ” 
“Mr.  Allen  Haughton  is  to  a  certain  extent  a 
gentleman.” 

“  But  there ’s  no  nonsense  about  him,  —  is  tliere  ?  ” 
“  Not  that  I  kuow  of.  But  we  as  seldom  know 
our  friends  as  we  know  ourselves.” 

“  O,  but  you  ’re  very  close,  you  know  I  ” 


At  this  point  her  mother  called  to  her,  and  she 
left  the  captain  without  any  word  of  apology  on 
withdrawal. 

“  There,”  continued  the  miller’s  wife,  “can’t you 
see  yomr  own  fhee  in  my  Lisbeth’s?  — I  can.  Lis¬ 
beth,  you  need  not  be  shy,  for  this  gentleman  is  your 
cousin.” 

“  I  am  not  shy,  mamma,  and  I ’m  sure  I  shall  get 
on  capitally  with  Cousin  Allen,  —  sha’  n’t  I,  Cousin 
Allen  ?  ” 

“  It  will  not  be  my  fault  if  vou  don’t,”  said 
Allen  with  a  laugh,  and  a  freedom  of  talk  and 
expression  which  had  been  totally  wanting  in  his 


fnend. 

“  You  ’re  going  to  stop,  Mr.  Allen  ?  ”  urged  the 
miller’s  wife,  —  “  you  don’t  go  away  to-day  r  ” 

“  We  must  return  to  Canterbrigge  to-night, 
cousin,”  said  the  young  squire,  “  for  wo  have  only 
a  twelve-hours  leave,  —  but  a  visit  vnll  be  for  an¬ 


other  time.” 

Here  the  miller’s  wife  turned  away,  leaving 
Mr.  Allen  and  Lisbeth  talking  toMther ;  and  going 
up  to  her  husband  she  whispered,  “  Get  the  other 
one  out  of  the  room.  He ’s  in  the  way  of  our  young 
people.” 

“  Captain,”  said  the  miller,  with  an  insolent  free¬ 
dom  of  tone  which  was  verj’  strong  in  contrast  with 
that  he  had  adopted  towards  the  young  squire,  — 
*•  Captain,  have  you  ever  seen  a  mill  ?  ” 

“  No,  miller,  1  have  never  seen  a  mill.” 

“  Come  and  take  stock  of  mine  then, —  it  will 
only  cost  a  coat-dusting.  Mother,  when  will  dinner 
be  ready  ?  ” 

“In  half  an  hour,  miller,”  she  smd,  imperiously. 

“  Come  along.  Captain,”  said  Dannis,  and  he  led 
the  way,  the  officer  following  gravely. 

Scarcely  had  they  left  the  house  when  the  miller 
said,  “  How  does  he  go  on  ?  ” 

“Who?" 


“  Tlie  young  sq.iire !  ” 

“  He  is  very  well.” 

“  Is  he  rackety  ?  ” 

“  I  scarcely  follow  your  meaning,  miller.” 

“  Does  he  look  much  at  the  pink  bonnets  ?  ” 

“  I  really  don’t  know,  —  I  think  not.” 

“  Does  ho  bet  much  now  ?  ” 

“  No,  —  not  much,  I  believe.” 

“  Then  where  does  his  money  go  to  ?  ” 

“  I  have  no  knowledge  where  his  money  goes  to.” 

“  You  know  he  spends  heaps  o’  money,  don’t 
you  ?  ” 

“  No ;  I  never  knew  that.” 

“  As  ’stravagant  a  young  dog  as  ever  trotted. 
But  there,  we  was  all  young  once.” 

“  No,  miller,  some  of  ns  arc  never  young.” 

“  Faith,”  laughed  the  miller,  “  we  all  of  us  grow 
old.” 

“  True ;  but  many  of  us  have  young  hearts  at 
eighty.” 

“  I  don’t  know  what  ’ee  mean.  Captain,  by  young 
hearts.” 

“  So  much  the  worse  for  you,  miller.” 

The  miller  looked  at  the  captain  as  though  he 
could  not  quite  understand  him,  but  be  had  always 
felt  a  contempt  for  a  smaller  man  than  himself 
who  had  never  proved  that  he  was  not  afraid  of 
him,  and  therefore  he  did  not  respect  the  captain ; 
for  what  was  a  captain  compared  with  the  miller 
of  Trompington,  wno  was  so  rich  that  he  held  post- 
oitits  npon  half  the  land  in  the  parish,  and  whose 
daughter  would  be  Lady  Haughton  ? 

“  Captain,”  said  he,  basing  his  attempt  upon  the 
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ever>'  one  o’  thy  sinnatures  back,  and  not  owe  me 
a  fanlen,  and  I  ’ll  ’lowance  thee  twice  what  Sir  Al¬ 
len  do.” 

For  a  moment  there  was  silence,  and  then  Mr. 
Allen  with  a  ^at  laugh  said,  — 

“  Captain  Jack,  what  say  yon  ?  ” 

“  Hey,”  cried  the  miller,  “  Captain  Jack  will  say 
yes,  as  sure  as  there ’s  fifty  sovereigns  to  a  fifty-pound 
note,  or  a  hundred  sovereigns  to  five  twenty-pound 
notes,  —  won’t  thee,  CapUun  ?  ” 

“  O  yes,”  said  the  Captain.  “  You  must  marry 
some  one,  Allen,  and  it  mustn’t  be  a  poor  wife. 
Why  not  marry  your  cousin  Lisbeth  ?  ” 

“Brayvo,”  said  the  miller,  striking  his  thigh. 

Mr.  Alien  laughed,  took  a  swig  at  the  wine  before 
him,  and  said,  “  But  I  must  get  out  of  my  engage¬ 
ment  first” 

“  Never  mind  her,”  urged  the  farmer.  “  Think 
of  thy  cousin,  Allen,  who  is  pretty  enow,  and  likerly 
enow.” 

When  Mrs.  Simekin  sent  to  let  them  know 
some  tea  was  waiting  for  them,  the  miller  whis¬ 
pered  to  the  captain  as  they  went  out  of  the 
room, — 

“That  hundred  is  thine.  Captain,  — but  I  did  na’ 
say  when  1  would  pay  it  Thou  shalt  have  it  when 
they  are  man  and  wife.” 

“I  am  much  obliged,”  said  the  captain. 

An  hour  afterwaras  the  miller  had  taken  the  cap¬ 
tain  to  try  his  billiard-table,  and  the  miller’s  wife 
finding  something  to  do,  Mr.  All^n  and  Lisbeth  were 
left  alone. 

“  So  you  are  engaged,”  she  sidd,  suddenly. 

“  Why,  how  do  you  know  that  ?  ” 

“  You  told  papa  so,  —  and  he  told  me  !  ” 

“  Told  you,  Lisbeth  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  —  for  I  knew  all  about  it” 

“  About  what  ?  ” 

“  Why,  the  plan  to  marrj'  us  two.” 

“  And  would  you  have  me  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Upon  so  short  an  acquaintance  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  But  you  know  that  I  am  engaged.” 

“  You  can’t  marry  us  both.  Cousin  Allen,  and  1 
dare  say  I ’m  richer  than  she  is.” 

“  She  has  no  money  whatever.” 

“  Then  of  course  you  couldn’t  marry  her.” 

“  It  could  be  done.” 

“  And  you  would  be  wretched  forever.  If  now 
you  choose  me — you  would  be  rich  at  once.” 

“No — for  I  should  still  owe  your  father  the 
money.” 

She  laughed. 

“I’d  see  fair-play,  —  he  shouldn’t  claim  a  far¬ 
thing.  No  —  if  you  marry  me  for  my  money  I ’d  see 
you  had  it  Fair-play ’s  a  jewel.” 

She  laughed  again. 

In  the  next  hour  mueh  was  said,  —  things  not 
pleasant  to  put  upon  record,  because  they  were 
heartless.  He  was  unscrupulous  enough,  and  her 
tone  of  mind  and  behavior  made  him  worse. 

“  I  ’ll  manage  it,”  she  said,  “  and  dad  will  never 
trouble  you  for  the  loans.” 

At  this  point  the  miller  appeared,  and,  simulating 
annoyance,  told  Mr.  Allen  mat  his  horse  and  his 
fiiend’s  had  got  loose  and  were  in  the  wood,  out  of 
which  to  drive  them  they  might  want  a  couple  of 
hours. 

“  I  ’ll  send  a  boy  on  a  cart-horse  if  thee  like  to  bar¬ 
racks,  explaining  how  ’tis.” 

“  It  matters  very  little,”  replied  Mr.  Allen ;  “  we 


will  excuse  ourselves,  my  firiend  and  I,  when  we 
reach  garrison.” 

An  hour  afterwards,  Lisbeth  herself  was  helping 
to  saddle  her  horse.  She  was  eloping  to  secure  Af 
len,  first,  from  the  danger  of  being  discovered  by 
his  father,  secondly  that  she  might  at  a  blow  over¬ 
come  ber  rival. 

The  miller,  his  wife,  and  daughter,  were  quite  in 
collusion  as  far  as  the  elopement  went. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  miller’s  two  saddle- 
horses  had  quitted  the  mill-stables,  carrying  off  Mr. 
Allen  and  Lisbeth,  the  miller,  moving  nervously  up 
and  down  the  house,  leaving  his  guest  to  amuse  him¬ 
self  as  best  he  could,  the  miller  sees  a  paper  on  the 
ground. 

He  picks  it  up,  looks  at  it,  starts,  and  then  runs 
off  to  ms  strong-^x.  For  a  moment  he  rages,  then 
his  anger  changes  to  laughing  admiration. 

“  Wife  I  ”  he  cries,  “  wife  I  ”  And  as  she  comes 
bustling  into  the  room,  he  says,  “  Our  girl,  —  what 
a  chip  of  the  old  block  she  be  1  She  have  stole  — 
that  be,  taken  —  all  the  deeds  signed  by  Master 
A ’len.  Her’s  a  clever  woman.  Her  was  ’firaid 
U&t  I  would  na’  keep  my  word,  and  she ’s  stole  a 
march  on  me.  Faith  —  she ’s  our  daughter.” 

The  miller’s  wife  smiled,  but  said  nothing,  for 
she  was  thinking  of  the  vengeance  she  was  about 
to  have.  For  twenty  long  years,  —  duHng  which  her 
freedom  had  lasted,  freedom  from  the  thrall  of  her 
family’s  head,  —  for  twenty  years  she  had  nurtured 
her  hatred  of  the  fancied  numiliations  she  had  en¬ 
dured.  Truth  to  tell,  she  had  but  suffered  the 
grievance  of  being  poor.  And  her  revenge  took 
this  form.  She  sent  one  of  her  women- servants  up 
to  the  hall  upon  some  message,  with  instructions  to 
tell  one  of  the  hall-servants  as  a  secret  that  the 
young  master  had  been  visiting  at  the  mill,  and 
had  moped  with  the  miller’s  daughter. 

She  knew  the  news  would  soon  reach  my  lady’s 
ears,  and  that  then  Sir  Allen  would  know  ml. 

She  hugged  herself  with  the  thought  of  the 
agony  the  baronet  would  experience.  ^  this  hap¬ 
less  husband  and  wife  made  merry  with  each  other, 
and  forgot  the  existence  of  quiet  Captain  John, 
whom  they  found  one  hour  afterwards,  quietly  read¬ 
ing  an  old  chance  book  he  had  found  in  the  incon¬ 
gruous  mill  drawing-room. 

“  Will  ’ee  have  anything.  Captain  ?  ” 

“  No,  thank  you,  miller.  What  time  is  it  ?  ” 

“  It  be  near  ten.” 

“  What  time  do  you  go  to  bed  ?  ” 

“  Ten.” 

“  Don’t  let  me  keep  you  up.  I ’m  ready  for  bed 
when  you  are.  Are  the  horses  caught  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  Captain.  Will  ’ee  have  any  supper  ?  ” 

“  No,  miller.  What  time  do  you  get  up  in  the 
morning  ?  ” 

“  Five.” 

“  I  ’ll  be  up  with  you.” 

“  But  we  does  n’t  breakfast  till  seven.” 

“Never  mind  breakfast.  1  shall  be  in  Cante- 
brigge  to  breakfast.” 

“  As  thee  like.  Captain,”  said  the  wretched  cur¬ 
mudgeon,  who  saw  no  use  in  being  civil  and  hos- 
pitame  to  the  captain  now  he  was  useless,  now  the 
end  held  in  view  was  gained.  Not  a  word  said  he 
about  the  hundred  pounds. 

Here  the  mill-house  bell  rang,  and  the  wife’s  face 
lighted  up  with  a  cruel  light. 

“  It ’s  Sir  Allen,”  she  said. 

She  rose  and  went  to  the  door,  so  that  she  met 
the  baronet  as  he  came  into  the  hall. 
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He  was  very  pale.  They  had  not,  when  young,  cast  their  bread  up- 

“  Good  evening.  Cousin  Sir  Allen,”  the  woman  on  the  waters,  and  after  many  years  the  ocean  of 
said,  —  “  though  what  we  owe  this  late  visit  to,  I  am  their  life  is  barren. 

unawares.”  If  to  those  who  have  loved  much,  much  shall  be 

“  My  son  is  here,  —  was  here  !  ”  forgiven,  as  writes  gentle  St.  Luke,  how  unpardon- 

“  Your  son.  Sir  Allen  ?  ”  ing  is  the  stretch  of  unforgiveness  which  surrounds 

“  Yes ;  he  who  has  completed  his  crimes  by  elop-  the  streaming,  waning  sight  of  those  who  have  nev- 
ing  with  your  miserable  daughter.”  er  loved  at  all  I 

“  Your  son !”  cried  the  wretched  woman.  “Is  he  Forgive  —  us  —  our — tresp  — 
your  son  ?  ”  But  nere  is  the  end  of  the  page. 

“  So  I  hear,  woman,  —  you  must  know  the  truth.”  - ; - 

“  She  does  not,”  here  said  a  quiet  voice,  which  VOICES, 

the  miller’s  wife  recognized  as  that  of  the  neglected  Far  before  the  eyes  or  the  mouth  or  the  habit- 
captain.  ual  gesture,  as  a  revelation  of  character,  is  the  quality 

“  Allen  !  ”  cried  the  baronet.  of  the  voice  and  the  manner  of  using  it.  It  is  the 

“  Good  evening.  Sir  Allen,”  said  the  captain,  first  thing  that  strikes  us  in  a  new  acquaintance, 
gravely  coming  forward.  “  I  heard  my  name  men-  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  unerring  tests  of  breeding 
tioned,  or  I  would  not  have  interfered.”  and  education.  There  are  voices  which  have  a 

“  My  son,  Allen,”  murmured  the  baronet.  certain  truthful  ring  about  them,  —  a  certain  some- 

The  miller  and  his  wife  were  looking  murderous-  thing,  unforced  ana  spontaneous,  that  no  training 
ly  at  each  other.  can  give.  Training  can  do  much  in  the  way  of 

“  Your  son,  Allen,”  replied  the  captain.  making  a  voice,  but  it  can  never  compass  more  than 

After  a  few  moments.  Sir  Allen  said,  —  a  bad  imitation  of  this  quality ;  for  the  very  fact  of 

“  Very  recently  I  have  heard  that  your  extrava-  its  being  an  imitation,  however  accurate,  betrays 
gance  had  a  good  intention ;  is  that  so  ?  ”  itself  like  rouge  on  a  woman’s  cheeks,  or  a  wig,  or 

“  I  have  never.  Sir  Allen,  exceeded  your  allow-  dyed  hair.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  voices 
ance,  and  I  have  been  rather  looked  down  on  in  the  which  have  the  jar  of  falsehood  in  every  tone,  and 
re^ment  consequent^.  I  have  raised  large  sums  that  are  as  full  of  warning  as  the  croak  of  the  raven 
of  mone^  by  means  of  post-obits,  but  not  for  my  own  or  the  hiss  of  the  serpent.  There  are  in  general 
necessities.  My  sister,  your  daughter,  in  conse-  the  naturally  hard  voices,  which  make  themselves 
quence  of  whose  marriage  to  a  poor  man,  with  my  caressing,  thinking  by  that  to  appear  sympathetic ; 
connivance,  you  quarrelled  sir,  widi  me,  —  my  sis-  but  the  fundamental  quality  strikes  through  the 
ter  informed  me  that  her  husband  had  inherited  a  overlay,  and  a  person  must  be  very  dull  indeed  who 
large  extent  of  mortgaged  estates.  I  obtained  the  cannot  detect  tne  pretence  in  that  slow,  drawling, 
money  you  have  he:^  about  to  release  that  prop-  would-beaftectionatevoice,  with  its  harsh  undertone 
erty.  I  have  but  one  creditor,  the  miller  here.”  and  sharp  accent  whenever  it  forgets  itself.  But, 
“  What  of  his  daughter  ?  ”  without  being  false  or  hypocritical,  there  are  voices 

“  The  miller  thought  he  was  bribing  me  to  marry  which  puzzle  as  well  as  ^sappoint  us,  because  so  en- 
his  daughter  to  save  me  firgm  ruin.  My  tKcnd,  once  tlrely  inharmonious  with  the  appearanceof  the  speak- 
fellow-student,  and  now  brotherKifficer,  Jack  Clark,  er.  For  instance,  there  is  that  thin  treble  sque^  we 
personated  me,  while  I  contented  myself  with  as-  sometimes  hear  fix>m  the  mouth  of  a  well-grown  portly 
Burning  his  name.  He  has  eloped  with  the  miller’s  man,  when  we  expected  the  fine  rolling  utterance 
daughter.  I  shall  never  marry  below  my  station,  which  would  have  been  in  unison  with  his  outward 
Sir  Allen,  or  without  your  consent  I  ”  seeming ;  and,  on  the  other  side  of  the  scale,  where 

The  baronet  raised  his  arms,  his  lips  trembled,  we  looked  for  a  shrill  head  voice  or  a  tender  musi- 
and  he  was  about  to  utter  some  gentle  words,  when,  cal  cadence,  we  get  that  hoarse  chest  voice  with 
recalled  to  himself  by  the  presence  of  the  miserable  which  young  and  pretty  girls  sometimes  startle  us. 
miller,  and  his  still  more  miserable  wife,  he  said,  —  In  fact,  it  is  one  oi  the  characteristics  of  the  modem 
“  Come  home,  son,  we  have  much  to  say  one  to  girl  of  a  certain  type ;  just  as  the  habitual  use  of 
the  other.”  slang  is  characteristic  of  her,  or  that  peculiar 

“  Friend  miller,”  said  the  trae  Mr.  Allen,  “you  are  rounding  of  the  elbows  and  turning  out  of  the  wrists 
not  so  clever  as  you  think.”  which  are  gestures  that,  like  the  chest  voice,  instinc- 

Thereupon  the  father  and  son  left  the  miller  and  tively  belong  to  men  only,  and  have  to  be  learnt 
hjs  wife  still  staring  hatefully  at  each  other.  and  practised  by  women. 

They  remained,  and  remain,  a  rare  proud  couple.  Nothing  betrays  so  much  as  the  voice,  save  per- 
They  boast  of  their  daughter,  the  captain’s  wife ;  haps  the  eyes,  and  they  can  be  lowered,  and  so  far 
but  ^e  never  comes  to  see  them,  and  they  never  go  their  expression  hidden.  In  moments  of  emotion 
to  see  her.  no  skill  can  hide  the  fact  of  disturbed  feeling. 

The  inhabitants  of  Trompington  have  never  un-  though  a  strong  will  and  the  habit  of  self-control 
derstood  the  elopement,  but  they  have  heard  that  can  steady  the  voice  when  else  it  would  be  failing 
when  the  miller  and  his  wife  are  bitter  one  with  the  and  tremulous.  But  not  the  strongest  will,  nor  the 
other,  that  she  says,  —  largest  amount  of  self-control,  can  keep  it  natural 

“  It  was  your  blood  in  her — boor  I”  as  well  as  steady.  It  is  deadened,  veiled,  com- 

And  he  replies,  —  pressed,  like  a  wild  creature  tightly  bound  and 

“  It  was  yours,  my  fine  madam.”  unnaturally  still.  One  feels  that  it  is  done  by  an 

The  miller  and  his  wife  hate  each  other.  efibrt,  and  that  if  the  strain  were  relaxed  for  a 

He  sometimes  looks  down  into  the  mill-pond,  and  moment  the  wild  creature  would  burst  loose  in 
wonders  how  long  a  man  will  take  drowning.  rage  or  despair,  and  the  voice  would  break  out  into 

But  wilfully  he  will  never  drown.  the  scream  of  passion  or  quiver  away  into  the  falter 

The  miller’s  wife  wonders  to  what  age  she  shall  live,  of  pathos.  And  this  very  effort  is  as  eloquent  as  if 
And  their  daughter  never  comes  to  see  them.  there  had  been  no  holding  down  at  all,  and  the 
And  they  never  go  to  see  their  daughter.  voice  had  been  left  to  its  own  impulse  unchecked. 
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Agiun,  in  fun  and  liumor,  ia  it  not  the  voice  that  is 
expressive  even  more  than  the  face  ?  The  twinkle 
of  the  eye,  the  hollow  in  the  under  lip,  the  dimples 
about  the  mouth,  the  play  of  the  eyebrow,  are  all 
aids  certainly ;  but  the  voice  1  The  mellow  tone 
that  comes  into  the  utterance  of  one  man,  the  sur¬ 
prised  accents  of  another,  the  fatuous  simplicity  of 
a  third,  the  philosophical  acquiescence  of  a  fonrtli 
when  relating  the  most  outrageous  im|K>ssibilities, 
—  a  voice  and  manner  peculiarly  transatlantic, 
and  indeed  one  of  the  Yankee  forms  of  fun,  —  do 
not  we  know  all  these  varieties  by  heart  ?  have  we 
not  veteran  actors  whose  main  point  lies  in  one  or 
other  of  these  varieties?  and  what  would  be  the 
drollest  anecdote  if  told  in  a  voice  which  had 
neither  play  nor  significance  ?  Pathos  too,  —  who 
feels  it,  however  beautifully  expressed  so  far  as 
words  may  go,  if  uttered  in  a  dead  and  wooden 
voice  without  sympathy  ?  But  the  poorest  attempts 
at  pathos  will  stnice  home  to  the  heart  if  given  ten¬ 
derly  and  harmoniously.  And  just  as  certain  pop¬ 
ular  airs  of  mean  association  can  be  made  into 
church  music  by  slow  time  and  stately  modulation, 
so  can  dead-level  literature  be  lifted  into  passion  or 
softened  into  sentiment  by  the  voice  alone. 

We  all  know  the  effect,  irritating  or  soothing, 
which  certain  voices  have  over  us ;  and  we  have 
all  experienced  that  strange  impulse  of  attraction 
or  repulsion  which  comes  from  the  sound  of  the 
voice  alone.  And  generally,  if  not  absolutely  al¬ 
ways,  the  impulse  is  a  true  one,  and  any  modification 
which  increased  knowledge  may  produce  is  never 
quite  satisfactory. 

Certain  voices  grate  on  our  nerves  and  set  our 
teeth  on  edge ;  and  others  are  just  as  calming  'as 
these  are  irritating,  quieting  us  like  a  composing 
draught,  and  setting  vague  images  of  beauty  and 
pleasantness  afloat  in  our  brains.  A  good  voice,  calm 
in  tone  and  musical  in  quality,  is  one  of  the  essentials 
for  a  physician ;  the  “  bedside  voice,”  whieh  is  noth¬ 
ing  il  it  is  not  sympathetic  by  constitution.  Not 
false,  nut  made  up,  not  sickly,  but  tender  in  itself,  of 
a  rather  low  pitcu,  well  modulated,  and  distinctly 
harmonious  in  its  notes,  it  is  the  verv  opposite  of  the 
orator’s  voice,  which  is  artificial  in  its  management 
and  a  ma  le  voice.  Whatever  its  original  quality 
may  be,  the  orator’s  voice  hears  the  unmistakable 
stamp  of  art  and  becomes  artificiahty ;  as  such  it 
may  oe  admirable,  —  telling  in  a  crowd,  impressive 
in  an  address,  —  but  overwhelming  and  chilling  at 
home,  partly  because  it  is  always  conscious  and  nev¬ 
er  self-forgetting.  An  orator’s  voice,  with  its  care¬ 
ful  intonation  and  accurate  accent,  would  be  as 
much  out  of  place  by  a  sick-bed  as  court  trains  and 
brocaded  silk  for  the  nurse.  There  are  certain  men 
who  do  a  good  deal  by  a  hearty,  jovial,  fox-hucting 
kind  of  voice,  —  a  voice  a  little  thrown  up  for  all  that 
it  is  a  chest  voice,  —  a  voice  with  a  certain  undefined 
rollick  and  dcvil-may-care  sound  in  it,  and  elotpient 
of  a  large  volume  of  vitality  and  physical  health. 
That,  too,  is  a  good  property  for  a  medical  man.  It 
gives  the  sick  a  certain  filip,  and  leminds  them  pleas¬ 
antly  of  health  and  vigor ;  it  may  have  a  mesmeric  ; 
kind  of  effect  on  them,  —  who  knows  ?  —  and  induce 
in  them  something  of  its  own  state,  provided  it  is  not 
overpowering.  But  a  voice  of  this  kind  has  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  become  insolent  in  its  assertion  of  vigor, 
swaggering  and  boisterous ;  and  then  it  is  too  much 
for  invalided  nerves,  just  as  mountain  winds  or  sea 
breezes  would  be  too  much,  and  the  scent  of  flowers 
or  arhayfield  oppressive.  The  clerical  voice,  again,  is 
a  class  voice ;  ^t  neat,  careful,  precise  voice,  neither 


wholly  matfe  nor  yet  quite  natural ;  a  voice  which 
never  strikes  one  as  hearty  or  as  having  a  really  genu¬ 
ine  utterance,  hut  which  yet  is  not  unpleasant  if  one 
does  not  rer^uire  too  much  spontaneity.  The  cleri¬ 
cal  voice,  with  its  mixture  of  fiimiliarity  and  orato- 
rj-,  as  that  of  one  used  to  talk  to  old  women  in  pri¬ 
vate  and  to  hold  forth  to  a  congregation  in  public, 
is  as  distinct  in  its  own  way  as  the  mathematician’s 
handwriting :  and  any  one  can  pick  out  blindfold 
his  man  from  a  knot  of  talkers,  without  waiting  to 
see  the  square-cut  collai-  and  close  white  tie.  'Tlie 
legal  voice  is  different  again ;  but  this  is  rather  a 
variety  of  the  orator’s  tliau  a  distinct  species,  —  a 
variety  standing  uiidw.ay  between  that  and  the  cler¬ 
ical,  and  affording  more  scope  than  cither. 

The  voice  is  much  more  indicative  of  the  state 
of  the  mind  than  many  people  know  of  or  allow. 
One  of  the  first  symptoms  of  ftuling  braui  power  is 
in  the  indistinct  or  confused  utterance ;  no  idiot 
has  a  clear  or  melodious  voice  ;  the  harsh  scream  of 
mania  is  proverbial ;  and  no  person  of  promjit  and 
decisive  thought  was  ever  known  to  hesitate  or  to 
stutter.  A  thick,  loose,  flufly  voice,  too,  does  not 
belong  to  the  crisp  character  of  mind  which  does  the 
best  active  work  ;  and  when  we  meet  with  a  keen¬ 
witted  man  who  drawls,  and  lets  his  words  drip  in¬ 
stead  of  bringing  them  out  in  the  sharp  incisive  way 
that  would  be  natural  to  him,  we  may  be  sure  there 
is  a  flaw  somewhere,  and  that  he  is  not  what  the 
Americans  call  “  cleai*  grit  ”  and  “  whole-souled  ” 
all  through.  AVe  all  have  our  company  voices,  as 
we  all  have  our  company  manners,  and  we  get  to 
know  tlie  company  voices  of  cur  friends  after  a  time 
and  to  understand  them  as  we  understand  their  best 
dresses  and  state  service. 

Tlie  person  whose  voice  absolutely  refuses  to 
jiut  itself  into  company  tone  startles  us  as  much  as 
if  he  came  to  a  state  dinner  in  a  shooting-jacket. 
Tliis  is  a  different  tldng  from  the  insincere  and 
flattering  voice,  which  is  never  laid  aside  while  it 
has  its  ouject  to  gain,  and  which  affects  to  be  one 
thing  when  it  means  another.  The  company  voice 
is  only  a  little  bit  of  finery,  quite  in  its  place  if  not 
carried  into  the  home,  wdiere,  however,  silly  men 
and  women  think  they  can  imjiose  on  their  house¬ 
mates  by  assam])tions  which  cannot  stand  the  test 
of  domestic  case.  The  lover’s  voice  is  of  course 
sut  tjenerii;  but  there  is  another  kind  of  voice 
which  one  hears  sometimes  that  is  quite  as  en¬ 
chanting,  —  the  rich,  full,  melodious  voice  which 
irresistibly  suggests  sunshine  and  flowers,  and  heavy 
bunches  of  purple  grapes,  and  a  wealth  of  physical 
beauty  at  all  four  comers.  Such  a  voice  is  Album’s ; 
such  a  voice  we  can  conceive  Anacreon’s  to  have 
been ;  with  less  lusciousness  and  more  stateliness, 
such  a  voice  was  Walter  Savage  Landor’s.  Ilis 
was  not  an  English  voice ;  it  was  too  rich  and  ac¬ 
curate  ;  and  yet  it  was  clear  .and  apparently 
thoroughly  unstudied.  Ars  rWare  arfem,  perhaps ; 
there  was  no  greater  treat  of  its  kind  than  to  hear 
Landor  read  Udilton  or  Homer.  Though  one  of  the 
essentials  of  a  good  voice  is  its  clearness,  there  are 
certain  lisps  and  catches  which  are  very  pretty, 
though  never  dignified ;  but  most  of  them  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  painful  to  the  ear.  It  is  the  same  with 
accents.  A  dash  of  brogue,  the  faintest  suspicion 
of  the  Scotch  twang,  even  a  very  little  American 
accent,  —  but  very  little,  like  red  pepper  to  be 
sparingly  used,  as  indeed  we  may  say  with  the 
others,  —  gives  a  eertain  piquancy  to  the  voice. 
So  docs  a  Continental  accent  generally,  few  of  us 
being  able  to  distinguish  the  French  accent  from 
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the  German,  the  Polish  from  the  Italian,  or  the  that  is,  if  you  will  condescend  to  get  well  first  under 
Russian  from  the  Spanish,  but  lumping  them  all  my  treatment.” 

together  as  a  “  foreign  accent  ”  broadly.  Of  all  “  I  ’ll  do  my  best,”  I  said ;  and  I  really  did :  so 
the  European  voice?  the  French  is  perhaps  the  that,  a  week  after,  my  friend  the  doctor  was  sittinir 
most  unpleasant  in  its  quality,  and  the  Italian  the  with  me,  ready  to  relate  the  promised  tale,  while  5 
most  delightful.  The  Italian  voice  is  a  song  in  it-  was  all  attention. 

self,  not  the  sing-song  voice  of  an  English  parish  “  I  had  a  patient  doum  in  Surrey  some  time 
schoolboy,  but  an  unnoted  bit  of  harmony.  since,”  he  said,  “  with  a  conrolaint  that  regularly 

The  French  voice  is  thin,  apt  to  become  why  and  baffled  me.  He  was  a  bailifff  or  something  of  that 
metallic ;  a  head  voice  for  the  most  part,  and  cmi-  sort,  living  entirely  alone  as  to  human  society ;  but 
nently  unsympathetic ;  a  ner^•ou8,  irritable  voice,  he  had  for  companion  that  great  white  dog — now 
that  seems  more  fit  for  complaint  than  for  love-  mine,  you  know.  Well,  I  attended  him  for  weeks ; 
making ;  and  yet  how  laughing,  how  bewitching  it  and  then  one  day  I  said  to  him,  ‘  Now,  frankly,  it ’s 
can  mS:e  itself  1  —  never  with  the  Italian  roundness,  a  regular  robbery  for  me  to  kera  on  coming  here 
but  calinant  in  its  own  half-pettish  way,  provoking,  when  I  can  do  you  no  good.  The  long  and  the 
enticing,  arousing.  There  are  some  voices  that  short  of  it  is,  medicine  won’t  touch  you,  —  your 
sen^ou  to  sleep,  and  others  that  stir  you  up ;  and  mind ’s  diseased.  You  have  something  upon  it. 
the  French  voice  is  of  the  latter  kind  when  setting  Now,  what  is  it  ?  ’ 

itself  to  do  mischief  and  work  its  own  will.  Of  all  “  The  poor  fellow  was  silent  for  a  few  minutes, 
the  differences  lying  between  Calais  and  Dover,  and  then  rising  upon  his  elbow,  his  pale,  drawn  face 
perhaps  nothing  strikes  the  traveller  more  than  the  all  wild  and  scared  of  a^ct,  he  caught  me  by  the 
difference  in  the  national  voice  and  manner  of  arm,  whispering,  ‘  How  did  you  find  it  out  ?  ’ 
speech.  The  sharp,  high-pitched,  stridulous  voice  “  By  your  manner,’  I  replied ;  ‘  and,  depend  up- 
of  the  French,  witn  its  clear  accent  and  neat  into-  on  it,  you  would  be  all  the  Ixjtter  if  you  relieved 
nation,  is  exchanged  for  the  loose  fluffy  utterance  your  brain  of  the  stress.’ 

of  England,  where  clear  enunciation  is  considered  “  ‘  Master,’  he  said,  with  a  wild  look,  ‘  it’s  that 
pedantic ;  where  brave  men  cultivate  a  drawl,  and  dog  ’ ;  and  he  pointed  to  the  great  animal, 
pretty  women  a  deep  chest  voice ;  where  well-cdu-  “  ‘  That  dog  ?  ’ 

cated  people  think  it  no  shame  to  run  all  their  words  “‘Yes,  and  something  else.  He  knows  it  all, 
into  each  other,  and  to  let  consonants  and  vowels  and  I’m  afraid  of  him;  but,  before  I  go,  I  ’ll  tell  you 
drip  out  like  so  many  drops  of  water,  with  not  all  about  it.’ 

much  more  distinction  between  them ;  and  where  “  He  seemed  to  be  struggling  for  some  moments 
no  one  knows  how  to  educate  his  organ  artistically,  with  a  great  emotion,  and  then  fixing  his  eyes  on 
without  going  into  artificiality  and  aflectation.  mine,  he  began,  pointing  as  he  spoke  towards  the 
And  yet  the  cultivation  of  the  voice  is  an  art,  and  dog, — 

ought  to  be  made  as  much  a  matter  of  education  as  “  ‘  1  tried  to  kill  him  again  and  again,  sir,  but  I 
a  good  carriage  or  a  legible  handwriting.  We  teach  could  n’t,  and  I ’m  sorr}'  now  that  1  ever  tried,  for 
our  children  to  sing,  but  we  never  teach  them  to  he  was  always  a  good  and  a  faithful  beast.  —  Come 
speak,  beyond  correcting  a  glaring  piece  of  mispro-  here.  Her.’]  and  the  great  dog  came  up  to  the  bed- 
nunciation  or  so ;  in  consequence  of  which  we  have  side,  and  licked  his  master’s  thin  white  hand.  ‘  I ’d 
all  sorts  of  odd  voices  among  us,  —  short  yelping  ask  you  to  forgive  me,  Hec.,  old  fellow,  but  you  are 
voices  like  dogs,  purring  voices  like  cats,  croakings,  only  a  dog,  and  would  not  understand  me ;  but 
and  lispings,  and  quackings,  and  chatterings ;  a  very  though  I ’m  a  man,  and  you  ’re  but  a  dumb  beast, 
menagerie,  in  fact,  to  be  heard  in  a  room  ten  feet  I ’d  be  glad  to  change  places  with  you  this  mo- 
square,  where  a  little  rational  cultivation  would  ment.  —  You  know,  sir,  when  my  wife  went  away, 
have  reduced  the  whole  of  that  vocal  chaos  to  order  and  she  was  supposed  to  have  gone  to  her  father 
and  harmony,  and  made  what  is  now  painful  and  and  mother  ?  ’ 
distasteful  beautiful  and  seductive.  “  I  nodded. 

_ _  “  ‘  Well,  sir,  it  was  not  my  poor  wife,  but  her  sis¬ 
ter,  who  had  been  staying  witn  us,  whom  I  saw  into 
UNDER  THE  FIRS.  the  train  that  morning,  at  Hindley  Station ;  and  it 

“  Better,  decidedly,”  said  our  doctor.  “  You  ’ll  was  directly  I  reached  home  that  a  tiny  spark,  that 
be  all  right  in  a  day  or  two.”  had  been  pricking  and  tingling  in  my  heart  for 

“  Thank  goodness  I  ”  said  I.  months  past,  suddenly  burst  out  into  a  fierce  flame, 

“  I  want  a  rubber  of  whist,”  said  our  doctor,  smil-  —  so  fierce  that  I  could  not  quench  it,  —  and  1  did 
ing,  “  so  I  shall  put  you  to  rights  as  soon  as  possi-  a  deed  that  no  one  ever  suspected.  1  need  not  go 
ble.  —  Down,  Hec.  /  —  I  say,  tfcribe,”  he  continued,  into  all  that  now<  but  I  had  had  little  suspicions  for 
patting  the  head  of  his  great  dog,  “  I  ought  to  apol-  long  enough,  —  suspicions  that  I  know  now  to  have 
ogize ;  and  I  would,  if  I  had  brought  him  up ;  but  been  false ;  while,  when  I  returned  that  day,  I 
he  s^ped  in  unsedb.”  fancied  something  more,  and  angrily  accused  her. 

“  m  the  way,”  said  I,  “  how  did  you  get  that  ani-  I  don’t  even  know  now  myself  how  it  happened, 
mal?”  more  than  that  she  retorts  fiercely,  and  ran  up 

“  Patient  of  mine  —  death-bed  legacy  —  thereby  stairs,  where  I  followed  her ;  and  then,  more  words 
hangs  a  tale.  —  But,  my  good  sir,  wbat  are  you  passing,  I  struck  her  brutally  with  my  fist,  —  a  cruel, 
scrabbling  that  note-book  from  under  your  pillow  cowardly  blow,  —  and  with  a  loud  cry,  she  pitched 
for  ?  ”  backwa^s  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  stairs ;  and 

“  To  take  notes,  to  be  sure,”  I  said ;  “  tales  are  then,  after  the  heavy,  dull  crash  with  which  she  fell, 
scarce  in  the  market.”  all  was  quite  silent,  for  I  stood  still  listening,  till 

“  Did  n’t  I  say  that  you  were  to  stop  all  work  for  old  Hector  there  burst  into  a  low,  whimpering 
the  present  ?  ”  was  the  severe  apostrophe.  howl. 

I  fell  back  with  a  groan.  “  ‘  Then,  all  trembling,  I  went  down  slowly  to  find 

“  Stop  a  few  days,  and  I  ’ll  tell  you  all  about  it  —  her  lying  in  the  little  passage,  quite  motionless. 
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with  the  dog  licking  her  face ;  while,  when  I  drove 
him  away  and  spoke  to  her,  she  did  not  answer. 
Then  I  went  down  upon  one  knee  to  alter  her  posi¬ 
tion,  for  she  was  lying,  stunned  as  I  thought,  with 
one  arm  bent  under  her,  and  her  head  turned  in  a 
strange,  awkward  way.  I  trembled  violently,  for 
thou^  I  thought  her  only  stunned,  with  possibly 
an  arm  broken,  all  the  time  there  was  a  dull,  horri¬ 
ble,  black  dread  coming  up  like  a  cloud  to  cover 
my  soul,  though  as  yet  I  could  not  understand  what 
it  meant. 

“  ‘  I  shuddered,  though,  as  I  moved  her,  for  her 
head  hung  back  horribly,  while,  when  I  fetched  a 
chair-cushion  to  rest  it  upon,  her  neck  seemed  to 
give  way  too  easily.  But  I  saw  the  next  moment 
^at  her  arm  was  broken ;  and  laying  it  in  what  I 
thought  to  be  an  easy  position,  1  fetched  water, 
and  began  to  bathe  her  face  and  temples,  stopping 
once  to  threaten  the  dog,  who  kept  on  howling  in 
the  kitchen. 

“  ‘  Being  a  bailiff,  ours  is  a  lonely  place,  and  there 
was  no  one  near,  or  1  should  have  called  in  help ; 
for,  as  time  passed  on,  and  she  did  not  revive,  the 
strange  black  feeling^  seemed  to  grow  thicker  and 
more  dense,  though  I  would  not  give  way  to  it  as 
et.  I  tried  salts,  brandy,  burned  feathers,  chafing 
er  cold  hands,  eveiy-  remedy  that  I  could  think  oi, 

Eersevering  for  quite  an  hour ;  when  all  at  once  the 
lack  cloud  seemed  to  cover  me,  and  I  jumped  up, 
trembling  worse  than  ever,  fur  I  knew  that  she  was 
dead,  —  that  I  had  murdered  her  I 

“  ‘  I ’ve  suffered  since,  sir,  everj’  torment  and  pang 
that  can  come  from  a  man’s  conscience,  —  such 
stings  as  I  could  hardly  have  thought  a  human  be¬ 
ing  could  boar,  and  not  go  mad ;  but  they  have  all 
been  as  nothing,  compared  to  the  horrible  feeling 
that  came  over  me  when  I  first  knew  the  dreadful 
truth.  First  knew  it  I  I  had  known  it  all  along, 
fix>m  the  moment  after  I  struck  the  blow  ;  but  there 
was  something  within  me  that  kept  beating  it  off* 
till  now,  when  it  came  upon  me  like  blasting  light¬ 
ning. 

“  ‘  At  first,  it  was  a  fHghtful  feeling  of  remorse 
and  sorrow,  and  I  would  have  given  my  own  life 
to  have  brought  her  back,  as  1  urew  myself  down 
by  her  side,  calling  her  by  name,  begging  her  to 
forgive  me,  and  kissing  the  face  that  was  fast  grow¬ 
ing  colder  and  colder.  Then  came  a  sense  of  fear, 
and  I  shrank  back,  scarcely  daring  to  be  near  her, 
and  glad  at  last  to  lay  my  handkerchief  over  her 
face ;  while  that  soon  changed  to  a  cowardly  feel¬ 
ing  of  dread,  —  not  of  her,  nor  even  of  future  pun¬ 
ishment  for  my  im though t-of  deed,  but  for  the 
present,  and  the  time  when  it  would  be  found  out. 

“‘For  a  few  moments  my  head  swam,  and  I 
nearly  fell,  while  thoughts  crowded  into  my  head 
of  the  police,  the  handcuffs,  the  prison,  the  judge, 
and,  last  of  all,  of  the  gallows.  What  could  I  do  ? 
How  could  I  hide  the  deed  ?  Could  I  not  say  that 
she  had  fallen  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  stairs,  and 
would  not  that  have  been  sufficient?  Quite,  I 
thought;  and  putting  on  my  hat,l  was  about  to 
run  oflF  to  the  town  for  a  doctor,  when  I  recollected 
that  it  was  more  than  two  hours  since  she  had 
fallen,  and  that  she  was  growing  cold ;  while  as 
soon  as  the  medical  man  began  to  question  me,  I 
knew  that  I  should  betray  myself. 

“  ‘  I  dared  not  go ;  I  dared  not  stir  from  the  house ; 
I  dared  not  stay ;  and  in  my  dread  I  got  the  dog 
close  to  me,  and  struck  him  when  he  looked  in  my 
face  and  howled.  At  least  a  dozen  times  I  went 
and  looked  at  the  body  lying  there,  so  horribly 


still,  but,  in  its  very  silence,  speaking  to  me  in  a  ! 
tongue,  ignorant  man  that  I  was,  that  I  could  read- 
ily  comprehend.  But  now  a  profound  feeling  of 
selfishness  had  taken  possession  of  me,  and  I  was 
pondering  as  to  how  I  should  conceal  tbe  deed.  I 
bad  been  a  great  reader,  living  so  much  in  a  quiet 
retired  part,  and  I  tried  to  recall  whether  I  had 
ever  read  of  any  man  being  in  a  similar  position  to 
my  own,  fixing  at  last  upon  Eugene  Aram. 

“  ‘  Whenever  the  dread  seemed  greater  than  I 
could  bear,  I  kept  telling  myself  that  I  had  never 
meant  to  do  the  deed ;  and  having  spirits  in  the 
house,  I  drank,  —  drank  deeply,  but  without  pro¬ 
ducing  the  effect  I  wished. 

“  ‘  Towards  evening,  first  one  and  then  another 
person  came  to  the  cottage,  and  as  I  heard  their 
steps  I  trembled ;  for  it  seemed  to  me  that  some 
one  was  coming  to  ask  me  the  question :  Where  U 
your  wife  ?  But  no :  I  faced  them  one  by  one,  — 
the  baker,  the  woman  who  brought  us  yeast  and  ' 
milk,  and  a  hawking  gypsy.  i 

“  I  saw  you  and  your  missus  at  the  station  this 

morning,  sir,”  said  the  woman  who  left  the  yeast. 

“  Is  she  goin’  to  stay  away  long  ?  ” 

“  ‘  “  Yes,”  I  said ;  “  for  some  time  ” ;  and  my  heart « 
gave  a  great  leap,  as  these  words  suggested  to  me 
that  other  people  might  have  made  the  same  mis¬ 
take,  and  it  would  be  generally  supposed  that  she 
had  left  home  on  a  visit  ' 

“  ‘  But  about  the  body,  —  what  should  I  do  with  it  ?  i 
I  tried  to  think  what  I  should  do ;  but  now  there  ' 
came  a  fresh  struggle,  —  a  new  horror  to  contend  ; 
with.  Something  was  urging  me ;  voices  seemed  | 
wliispering  to  me,  guiding  me  to  the  place  where  1  j 
kept  my  guns,  and  then,  trembling  in  every  limb,  | 
I  loaded  one,  —  two  barrels, — and  sat  down  thinking  | 
fur  a  while.  It  seemed  the  best  thing  I  could  do ;  i 
but  I  rose  to  take  one  more  look  at  her  as  she  lay  ! 
in  the  passage  so  cold  and  still.  I  laid  down  my 
gun,  and  crossed  the  room,  but  for  a  long  time  1 
could  not  remove  my  handkerchief  from  her  face, 
while,  when  1  did,  it  was  but  for  a  moment,  and  1 
dropped  it  again  shuddering.  Then  I  seemed  to 
have  heard  voices  outside,  and  I  ran  out,  and  looked 
up  and  down  the  lane,  and  round  the  house,  but  1 
was  alone;  and  once  more  I  entered,  closed  the 
door,  and  took  up  my  gun. 

“  ‘  But  I  dared  not :  I  was  a  coward,  and  I  feared 
to  meet  the  future.  I  wanted  to  live  on  and  re¬ 
pent  ;  to  try  and  make  amends,  if  it  were  possible ; 
and  thus  I  waited  hour  after  hour, — hour  after 
hour,  always  haunted  by  the  dread  of  voices  which 
seemed  whispering  round  me.  Twice  I  thought  she 
called,  and  1  started  and  answered  trembling,  going 
each  time  as  far  as  the  passage,  to  come  bacK  shak¬ 
ing  like  a  leaf,  after  touching  the  hand,  by  this  time 
cold  as  marble. 

“  ‘  I  had  put  the  gun  back  in  its  comer,  merely 
keeping  the  ramrod  in  my  hand,  with  which  from 
time  to  time  I  struck  the  dog;  to  keep  him  quiet, 
for  the  poor  beast  would  go  to  the  room-door  and 
howl  dismally,  till  I  forced  him  to  lie  at  my  feet ; 
while  now  he  ^eemed  afraid  of  me  and  I  of  him,  for 
he  kept  looking  in  my  face,  and  whining,  and  then 
looking  towards  the  door;  and  had  I  not  struck 
him,  he  would  have  kept  by  it,  tearing  to  get  it 
open. 

“  ‘  Tlie  dim  light  of  evening  came  at  last,  with  the 
dread  growing  more  and  more  upon  me  as  the  dark¬ 
ness  increased.  I  dared  not  ught  a  candle,  —  I 
don’t  know  why;  but  I  felt  a  sort  of  fear  that  I 
should  see  more  than  was  really  in  the  house,  and 
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besides,  I  should  have  had  to  go  in  the  dark  along 
the  little  passage  to  the  kitchen,  though  1  tried  to 
persuade  myself  that  it  was  on  account  of  the  dog, 
and  a  dread  that  he  should  get  out  of  the  room. 

« ‘  And  then  came  the  night,  windy  and  stormy, 
with  the  rttin  riding  upon  the  gusts  of  wind,  to  be 
beaten  against  the  window-panes.  There  was  but 
little  moon,  and  the  clouds  were  heavy,  and  drove 
quickly  along  the  sky ;  while,  now,  in  the  intervals 
of  the  gusts  of  wind,  it  seemed  to  me  more  and  more 
that  there  was  a  voice  calling  me,  as  if  from  a  great 
distance  Offf,  so  that  the  sound  came  faintly  upon 
my  car.  I  listened  again  and  again,  opening  the 
door,  and  standing  bareheaded  in  the  rain ;  but  I 
could  hear  nothing. 

“  ‘  Hours  passed,  and  then  I  had  made  up  my  mind 
what  to  do.  I  locked  the  door  of  the  room  wjiere  I 
was  sitting,  went  round  to  the  back,  so  as  not  to 
pass  through  the  passage,  and  locked  the  back-door. 
Then  going  back  to  the  front-room,  I  found  Hector 
whining,  and  tearing  at  the  door  to  get  to  his  mis¬ 
tress  ;  and  I  called  him  away,  but  without  effect ; 
when,  after  a  fierce  battle,  I  dragged  him  out  of  the 
house  to  the  shed,  where  I  locked  him  in,  after  tak¬ 
ing  out  a  spade. 

“  ‘  The  aog  began  to  howl  as  soon  as  I  had  closed 
the  door ;  but  I  knew  that  there  was  no  one  to  hear 
him ;  so  I  went  back  to  the  house,  closed  and  locked 
the  door,  and  carried  the  spade  to  a  spot  I  had  de¬ 
termined  on ;  after  which  1  again  returned  to  the 
house,  hesitating  at  the  door,  nowever,  half  afraid 
to  enter.  Hector  was  quiet  now,  only  scratching 
restlessly  at  the  door  of  the  shed. 

“  ‘  After  waiting  perhaps  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
passed  in  listening,  I  roused  myself,  and  w'cnt  in, 
drank  furiously  from  the  brandy  I  had  in  the  closet ; 
and  then  tearing  open  the  inner  door,  I  stooped, 
seized  the  body,  which  seemed  like  lead,  and  stag¬ 
gered  with  it  out  into  the  lane. 

“  ‘  I  can’t  tell  now  how  I  got  along,  with  the  long 
low  howl  of  the  dog  ringing  in  my  ears,  as  he 
heard  my  heavy,  staggering  footsteps.  I  seemed, 
as  I  went  on,  to  have  the  strength  of  ten  men, 
and  the  fears  of  a  himdred.  The  bramble  tearing 
at  my  coat  was  some  one  staying  me;  the  bole 
of  a  tree,  some  one  watching  over  the  hedge; 
every  gust  of  wind  bore  cries  of  fancied  pursuers ; 
and,  half-mad,  I  pressed  on,  reeling  from  side  to 
side  of  the  road,  till  I  reached  the  gate  which  led 
to  the  path  I  had  chosen ;  and  after  getting  through, 
I  was  obliged  to  stay  here  and  rest. 

“  ‘  Rest  f  What  a  word  1  Rest  1  —  that  which  I 
was  never  to  know  again.  I  dared  not  place  my 
dreadful  burden  upon  the  ground,  but  stood  lean¬ 
ing  on  the  gate  for  a  few  minutes,  before  I  turned 
and  pressed  on  along  the  narrow  grass-grown  path 
for  a  few  yards,  strilang  then  into  the  gregit  fir-wood, 
where  the  path  was  slippery  with  the  fallen 
needles,  and  save  here  and  there,  where  there  was  a 
tuft  of  green  moss,  all  bare.  Trees  everywhere,  — 
tall  straight  fir-trees,  like  the  pillars  of  a  great 
temple,  and  close  together,  so  that  I  had  to  thread 
my  way  carefully  as  I  slowly  climbed  the  rising 
ground,  the  darkness  being  at  times  so  intense  that 
I  had  to  hold  one  hand  stretched  out  in  front,  to 
prevent  striking  against  some  trunk. 

‘“Up  still,  higher  and  higher,  a  long  toilsome 
walk  with  so  heavy  a  load,  my  feet  slipping  from 
under  me  as  the  ground  sloped  more,  —  the  pine- 
needles  making  the  path  at  times  seem  like  glass ; 
while  once  I  tripped  over  a  pine-stump,  and  fell 
heavily.  But  I  was  now  close  to  where  I  had  laid 


my  spade,  for  I  knew  the  ground  well ;  and  leaving 
my  burden  where  it  had  fallen,  I  hurried  to  the 
spot  I  had  fixed  upon,  —  an,  open  space  where  a  few 
trees  had  been  thinned  out,  —  and  then,  seizing  my 
spade,  I  carefully  scraped  the  needles  into  a  heap, 
ready  to  spread  over  the  ground  agsun,  and  then 
began  to  dig. 

“  ‘  At  times  there  was  such  a  lull  of  the  storm, 
and  all  was  so  still,  that  the  strokes  of  the  spade 
echoed  back  to  me,  and  then  directly  after  I  would 
stop,  shivering,  as  the  wind  seemed  to  shout  and 
wail  amongst  the  tree-tops,  roaring  and  hissing, 
and  making  branches  creak  and  groan  as  they 
ground  together.  It  was  horrible ;  for  the  one 
word  Murder,  Murder  1  seemed  to  ring  in  my  ears 
as  though  ten  thousand  voices  shouted  it ;  but  I 
toiled  on,  digging  furiously,  throwing  out  spadeful 
after  spadeful  of  earth,  till  I  stood  knee-deep  in 
the  black  earth,  making  the  heap  at  my  side  higher 
and  higher. 

“  ‘  How  the  wind  thundered  in  those  fir-tops,  and 
what  a  strange,  ghastly  gloom  there  sertned  around  I 
Now  it  would  grow  pitchy  black,  and  the  rain 
would  come  hissing  and  pattering  down ;  then  there 
would  be  a  pale  light  steal  through  the  tall  trunks 
of  the  trees,  so  thjit  I  could  see  for  some  little 
distance  round.  At  one  of  these  times  I  turned 
cold,  the  sweat  stood  in  a  chilly  dew  upon  my 
forehead,  my  hair  was  wet,  and  I  dropped  the 
spade,  for  there,  in  the  strange  gloom,  was  some¬ 
thing  white  staring  horribly  at  me ;  and  then  I  saw 
it  apparently  steal  away,  and  melt  into  the  darkness 
amongst  the  trees. 

“  *  As  soon  as  I  could  sufficiently  recover  myself, 
I  seized  the  spade  again,  and  dug  on  to  deepen 
the  rough  hole  I  was  making,  when  again  my 
blood  seemed  to  freeze  as  I  saw  the  same  white 
figure  indistinctly  in  the  dim  distance,  before 
I  made  out  that  it  was  Hector,  seated  now,  as  I 
could  tell,  where  I  had  left  the  body,  and  howling 
most  dismally. 

“  ‘  Relieved  of  my  fears,  I  hurled  a  piece  of  earth 
at  the  dog,  when  he  disappeared  once  more ;  and 
after  a  few  more  strokes  of  the  spade,  while  txying 
the  blade  too  strongly  against  a  pine-root,  the 
handle  snapped  in  two. 

“  ‘  There  was  nothing  else  for  it ;  so,  tearing  off, 
1  ran  baek  to  fetch  another,  and  found,  as  I  expect¬ 
ed,  that  the  dog  had  broken  the  shed  window,  and 
leaped  out;  while  upon  once  more  reaching  the 
pine-wood,  I  stopped  short,  for  there  came  a  dread¬ 
ful  erj'  fitjm  its  depths,  —  a  horrible,  long-drawn, 
echoing  cir,  which  was  repeated  twice  before  I 
knew  it  to  be  Hector,  whom  1  found  sitting  by  the 
body. 

“  ‘  Could  I  have  reached  him,  I  should  have  killed 
him  with  the  spade  I  carried;  but  my  approach 
drove  him  away,  for  he  knew  me,  and  woiud  not 
come  near,  though  I  tried  hard  to  get  him  within 
reach,  calling  him  again  and  again. 

“  ‘  It  all  seems  like  a  dream,  a  horrible  nightmare, 
that  night:  the  strange  whisperings  amongst  the 
trees,  the  voices,  the  shouts,  wails,  shrieks,  and 
cries,  the  rushing  noises,  the  echoing  sound  of  my 
spade,  and  the  occasional  lulls,  when  all  was  as 
still  as  death.  But  1  deepened  the  hole,  dragged 
in  the  body,  covered  it  level  with  the  surrounding 
soil,  beat  it  down  frantiely,  to  hide  my  crime  fix)m 
the  sight  of  men,  and  then  laboriously  scattered 
about  the  spare  earth,  before  I  again  spread  the 
pine-needles  over  the  spot. 

“‘Day  was  faintly  beginning  to  break  before  I 
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had  finished,  for  from  time  to  time  I  had  to  leave 
my  task  to  drive  away  the  dog,  who  came  first  on 
one  side,  and  then  upon  the  other,  to  watch  me,  so 
that  I  felt  afraid  of  mm,  lest  he  should  betray  me 
by  coming  hack  as  sSon  as  1  was  gone,  and  tearing 
up  the  earth  imtil  he  had  laid  bare  my  dreadful 
secret. 

“‘And  now  that  all  was  hidden  from  sight,  I 
turned  to  go,  when,  shivering  with  fear,  I  remem¬ 
bered  that  I  had  not  got  the  broken  spade-handle, 
and  felt  that  it  must  be  covered  up  in  the  grave, 
readv  to  tell  its  own  tale  of  the  murder,  and  who 
was  buried  there,  for  my  name  was  branded  on  it 
in  full.  But,  found  or  not,  I  could  not  —  I  dared 
not  attempt  to  dig  it  out  then ;  but  calling  to  the 
restless,  watching  dog,  I  strode  through  the  wood, 
and  back  to  the  shed,  where  I  hung  up  the  spade, 
and  found,  to  mv  great  relief,  that  the  broken 
handle  lav  upon  the  floor,  where  I  had  cast  it  down 
with  the  blaae. 

“  ‘  Hector  had  not  followed  me,  but  I  dared  not 
go  back,  tHbugh  there  was  not  the  slightest  likeli¬ 
hood  of  my  meeting  any  one;  so,  tueansing  mv 
hands,  and  changing  my  clothes,  I  threw  myself 
dressed  upon  the  oed,  and  tried  to  sleep. 

“  ‘  Tried,  but  tried  in  vain,  as  I  lay  there  listening 
to  the  glad  song  of  the  birds,  ana  saw  the  bright 
sunshine  reflected  into  my  room,  for  the  morning 
had  broken  as  beautiful  as  the  night  had  been 
rough.  But  sleep  was  not  for  me;  and  at  last  I 
sprang  up,  and  unable  to  resist  the  inclination, 
walked  into  the  firewood,  when,  upon  nearing  the 
spot,  I  turned  cold  once  more  with  dread,  on  seeing 
Hector  tearing  away  at  the  earth. 

“  ‘  But  he  ran  as  I  approached ;  and  after  care¬ 
fully  looking  round,  1  once  more  levelled  the 
ground,  trampled  it,  and  scraping  up  a  capful  of 
pine-needles,  sprinkled  them  over  the  place. 

“  ‘  Twice  that  day  I  returned  to  find  my  work  to 
do  over  again ;  and  the  last  time  I  brought  my  gun, 
and  would  have  sliot  the  dog,  could  I  have  got 
within  reach ;  but  as  soon  as  I  was  in  sight,  he  fled. 
This  went  on  for  weeks  after :  either  Hector  had 
scratched  up  the  soil,  or  it  had  settled  down  a  little, 
j  so  that  I  was  always  in  dread  lest  the  spot  should 
I  be  discovered.  More  than  once,  I  determined  to 
dig  the  body  up,  and  bury  it  elsewhere,  but  I 
dared  not ;  and  besides,  I  felt  sore  that  the  dog 
■  would  either  be  watching  me,  or  else  would  scent 
out  the  fresh  place.  I  tried  again  and  agsun  to 
shoot  him,  but  ne  never  let  me  get  within  range, 
and  the  poisoned  fragments  of  meat  I  laid  about  for 
him  were  never  touched.  How  he  lived,  I  never 
knew,  but  there  he  always  was,  wandering  about 
the  wood. 

‘“I  gave  out  that  mv  wife  had  gone  to  visit 
friends  at  a  distance,  and  I  contrived  that  a  black- 
edged  letter  should  be  sent  to  me,  and  then  I  left 
the  town  for  a  few  days,  to  come  back  in  deep 
mourning ;  and  people  were  satisfied  with  my  lame 
tale,  —  such  few  as  knew  me,  tor  mine  was  a  soli¬ 
tary  life  in  a  wild  part  among  the  Surrey  hills,  and 
heaths,  and  pine-woods. 

“  ‘  That  Hector  seemed  to  lead  a  charmed  life ;  and 
at  last  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  his  visits  to  the 
spot  in  the  pine-wood  were  now  paid  only  by  night, 
for  I  seldom  used  to  see  him  ;  and  it  seemed  likely 

!that  getting  to  live  after  so  ujld  a  fashion,  he  fol¬ 
lowed  the  habits  of  his  fellows,  and  slept  the  greater 
part  of  the  day.  But  though  I  scarcely  ever  met 
with  him,  I  constantly  found  proofs  of  Ids  recent 
presence ;  and  one  night,  when  I  went  purposely  to 


try  and  see  him,  as  soon  as  I  reached  the  gate  1 
could  hear  his  doleful  howls,  and  I  knew  that  he 
must  be  seated  upon  the  grave.  The  night  was  pe^ 
fectly  still,  and  everj-  howl  came  echoing  back  from 
the  sipidstone  cliff  where  the  martins  built ;  and  as 
I  looked  through  the  long  alleys  w^jere  the  moon 
was  casting  hundreds  of  shadows,  there  was  some¬ 
thing  so  solemn-looking  in  the  scene,  that  I  had  not 
the  courage  to  proceed. 

“  ‘  I  went  on,  though,  at  last,  with  a  strange 
trembling  in  every  limb ;  but  only  to  stop  once 
more  as  a  long  echoing  howl  came  ringing  mrou'»h 
the  tall  fir-trunks,  when,  leaning  my  gun  up  against 
the  one  nearest  to  me,  something  seemed  to  draw 
me  towards  the  old  spot.  But  there  was  no  fierce 
rage  now  against  the  dog,  for  a  feeling  of  pity  for 
him  was  m^&ing  its  way  to  my  heart. 

“  ‘  Could  the  dog  have  known  that  ?  Who  can 
say.  But  as  I  crept  slowly  nearer  and  nearer,  till 
I  could  see  him,  there  was  no  movement ;  and  at 
last  I  was  close  to  him  where  he  lay,  —  his  muzzle 
resting  upon  his  paws,  save  at  times  when  he  lifted 
himself  a  little,  and  gave  out  one  of  those  long 
doleful  howls,  —  and  the  next  minute,  sobbing  like 
a  weak  child,  I  was  down  upon  my  knees  watering 
that  poor  unsanetified,  but  solemn  grave  with  my 
tears. 

“  ‘  Repentance  ?  If  at  that  moment  I  could  have 
changed  places  with  the  dead,  I  would  have  done 
it  gladly ;  and  then  it  was  that,  for  the  first  time, 
something  like  prayers  for  forgiveness  were  muttered 
by  my  cracked  white  lips. 

“  ‘  I  don’t  know  how  that  night  passed ;  but  it 
seemed  to  me  in  one  great  awiul  stillness.  Hec, 
howled  no  more ;  and  he  was  quite  forgotten,  till 
all  at  once  I  started,  for  there  was  a  touch  upon 
my  hands :  when,  as  I  looked  up,  day  was  break¬ 
ing  in  a  weird  solemn  way  amongst  the  fir-trees ; 
and,  afraid  of  me  no  longer.  Hector  was  licking  my 
hands. 

“  ‘  Then  I  laid  one  hand  upon  his  shaggy  head, 
looking  into  his  great  honest,  truthful  eyes ;  and  as 
1  said  to  him,  “  Her.,  old  fellow,  you  won’t  betray 
me !  ”  he  raised  his  muzzle,  and  gave  one  low  whim¬ 
pering  howl,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  we  made 
friends,  for  with  a  last  longing  look  at  the  grave,  1 
stood  up,  and  began  to  walk  awaj%  with  the  great 
dog  following  close  to  mv  heels. 

“  ‘  We  seemed  to  understand  one  another  then, 
and  to  feel  that  we  had  a  great  secret  to  keep.  He 
did  not  shrink  from  me,  even  when  I  took  up  mv 
gun  all  wet  and  rusted  with  the  night-dew,  but  fol¬ 
lowed  me  home.  W e  had  become  friends  once  more, 
and,  as  it  were,  made  a  solemn  compact  over  the 
grave ;  but,  you  see,  sir,  ho  has  Imrne  the  secret  i 
better  than  I.  He’ll  want  a  master  soon,  sir,  for 
you  are  .right,  —  your  medicine  is  useless  for  my 
complaint.  Time  back  I’d  gladly  have  killed  him ; 
but  now  I  think  I  should  be  easier  if  I  knew  he 
would  have  a  good  master  when  I’m  gone ;  and  I 
know  no  one  more  likely  to  make  him  one  than  you.’  , 

“  He  ceased  speaking ;  and  h<aving  several  other  | 
patients  to  visit-  I  rose  to  take  my  leave,  promising  | 
to  call  again.  And  the  next  time  I  did  so,  he  was 
dead ;  wmle  Hector  followed  me  home.” 

“  But  that  seemed  rather  an  easy  way  of  taking 
leave  of  a  man  who  had  just  confessed  to  the  per¬ 
petration  of  a  horrible  murder,”  said  I. 

“  Well,  yes,  it  does,”  said  my  friend ;  “  but  how 
would  you  have  me  end  it  ?  ” 

“  Do  you  know,”  I  said,  laying  down  the  pencil 
with  which  I  had  been  taking  voluminous  notes. 
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« this  sounds  not  only  very  improbable,  but  uncom¬ 
monly  good  lan^am  for  a  man  who  was  onW  a 
poor  bailifif  or  gamekeeper.  Now,  how  much  oAhe 
jtory  is  true  ?  ” 

“  Ask  Hector”  ho  said ;  “  there  he  lies  at  your 
feet”  ..... 

I  looked  at  the  great  white  dog,  my  tnend  s  ta- 
vorite,  and  then  at  the  slight  raising  of  my  vh-a-vh'a 
eyebrows. 

’  “  Why,  what  was  the  good  of  humbugging,  when 
I  asked  you  to  tell  me  how  you  obtained  your  dog  ?  ” 

“  Did  you  want  it  to  be  true,  then  ?  ”  he  said, 
with  pretended  surprise.  “  I  invented  it  every  bit 
myself.” 

“  More  shame  tor  you  !  ”  I  exclaimed,  indignant 
at  having  had  my  sympathies  aroused  upon  such 
false  pretences.  “  I  hold  Truth  above  all  things.” 

Still,  you  see,  I  have  written  the  story. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  Prince  Imi)erial  has  smoked  his  first  cigar¬ 
ette  ! 

Loui>  Lytton  has  just  published  a  comedy  in 
rhyme  entitled  “  Walpole ;  or.  Every  Man  has  his 
Price.” 

Heku  Overbeck,  the  well-kno^vn  German  his¬ 
torical  painter,  is  dead  at  the  age  of  eighty.  Herr 
Overbeck  had  resided  uninterruptedly  at  Rome 
since  1810. 

It  is  reported  that  an  English  nobleman  is  ready 
to  spend  seven  hundred  and  filly  thousand  dollars 
in  building  another  opera-house,  in  London  if  the 
proper  site  can  be  obtained. 

Mllk.  Patti,  on  her  reeout  appearance  in  St. 
Petersburg,  in  “  La  Traviata,”  was  recalled  twenty- 
three  times,  and  pelted  inore  Uussico  with  bouquets 
of  rosebuds  and  baskets  of  cauiclHas. 

The  Musical  Standard  says  that  a  special  com¬ 
mission  in  Vienna  is  making  a  general  tour  of  in¬ 
spection  of  theatres,  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting 
precautions  against  future  disasters  by  fire. 

The  civil  tribunal  of  Munich  has  just  pronounced 
a  decree  of  divorce  between  Mdrae  Cosina  de 
Bulow,  Listz,  and  her  husband.  This  is  the 
lady  who,  it  is  said,  is  about  to  marry  Wagner. 

The  Levant  Herald  states  that  Nevrez  Pasha, 
bash-mussahib  (head  buffoon)  at  the  Turkish  court, 
has  been  dismissed.  This  makes  the  eighth  time 
this  lively  official  has  experienced  similar  fortune. 

Mlle.  Theresa  has  purchased  a  house  in  the 
Rue  Denis-Papin  for  1  J),000 f.  She  already  pos¬ 
sesses  a  country  house,  with  large  garden  attached, 
at  Asnibres.  This  proves  that  comic  singing  is  a 
profitable  occupation. 

A  CDRIOD8  method  of  celebrating  the  accouche¬ 
ment  of  the  Princess  Margaret  was  adopted  by  the 
people  of  Naples.  Everything  pawned  tor  a  less 
sum  than  ten  francs  was  redeemed  and  presented 
to  the  original  owners. 

The  Museum  of  the  Louvtc  has  just  purchased 
for  35,000 f.  a  curious  work  of  art.  It  is  a  group 
in  ivory,  representing  Venus  bound  by  Cupid,  by 
a  sculptor  of  Franche-ComtiS,  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  It  was  originally  presented  by  Louis 
XrV.  to  the  Chinese  ambassadors,  and  was  taken 
by  a  soldier  at  the  sack  of  the  Summer  F^- 


ace.  He  sold  it  to  an  officer  for  100 who  after¬ 
wards  disposed  of  it  for  5,000 /.  to  a  person  who 
has  now  transferred  it  to  Count  de  Nieuwcrkeiko 
at  the  price  mentioned  above. 

Rossini’s  remains  have  been  removed  from  the 
sepulchre  of  Count  Pepoli  and  placed  in  a  new 
tomb  constructed  of  stone  in  the  cemetery  of  Pere- 
Lachaise,  Paris.  The  inscription  outside  simply 
bears  iu  letters  of  gold  the  name  RossinL 

Medical  literature,  says  the  Athenienm,  con¬ 
tributes  a  new  term  to  the  “  Slang  Dictionary.” 
That  peculiar  swelling  of  the  knee  which  used  to 
be  called  the  “  housemaid’s  knee  ”  is  now  known 
among  surgeons  as  the  “  ritualistic  knee.” 

Du.  Livingstone  has  been  again  heard  of.  A 
letter  from  Ujiji  (near  Lake  Tanganyika),  dated 
May  13,  1869,  has  been  received  from  him,  and  is 
quite  satisfactory.  He  has  apparently  been  de¬ 
tained  a  year  or  so  in  the  same  region  where  he  was 
in  1868. 

On  Miss  Mitford’s  MS.  copy  of  her  tragedy  of 
“Julian”  Mr.  Macready  marked  the  “business.” 
That  intended  for  the  other  actors  was  in  English. 
His  own  “  business  ”  was  set  down  in  Latin,  —  the 
lady  could  never  tell  wherefore,  unless  that  it  was 
to  show  a  certain  literary  taste. 

The  Queen  has  announced  her  intention  of  sitting 
to  Mr.  Lewes  Dickinson  for  a  picture,  being  a 
replica  of  the  enamel  portrait  presented  to  the  late 
Mr.  George  Peabody,  and  when  complete  Her 
Majesty  has  signified  her  pleasure  that  it  should  be 
made  public  in  the  form  of  an  engraving. 

Tennyson’s  new  volume,  “  The  Holy  Grail  and 
Other  Poems ’’promises  to  have  an  enormous  sale 
in  England,  ^ventoen  thousand  copies  of  the 
work  were  subscribed  for  at  Messrs.  Strahan  &  Co.’s 
trade  sale,  and  the  retail  publishers  are  said  to 
have  filed  orders  for  thirty  thousand  copies.  Quite 
a  respectable  edition  to  start  with. 

Spiritualism  in  England  has  long  been  repre¬ 
sented  by  three  periodicals,  all  published  montniy, 
namely.  The  Spiritual  Magazine,  Human  Nature, 
and  Daybreak.  The  Spiritual  Magdkine  was  first 
published  in  Januarv',  1860,  Human  Nature  in 
April,  1867,  and  Daybreak  in  June,  1868.  Last 
month  a  new  joiumal,  entitled  The  Spiritualist, 
joined  the  ranks. 

The  Athenaeum  says  that  there  is  or  ought  to  be, 
somewhere  a  book  which  is  almost  as  well  worth 
inquiring  after  as  the  Charlemagne  Bible.  The 
mother  of  Lord  B)Ton  collected  ml  the  criticisms 
on  her  son’s  “Hours  of  Idleness.”  She  had  the 
whole  bound  and  interleaved.  On  the  blank  leaves 
so  inserted  she  wrote  her  own  comments  on  the 
poet,  the  poem,  and  the  reviewers.  These  are  said 
to  have  lieen  written  with  wit  and  ability. 

A  clergyman’s  daughter  has  recently  obtained 
the  royal  license  to  pubUsh  a  weekly  newspaper  in 
Nortellja,  Sweden.  Her  name  is  Miss  Frederika 
Ilallin.  The  Swedish  editress  “  can  not  only  write 
her  article,  but  set  it  up  and  work  it  off ;  and  is, 
in  fact,  the  practical  directress  of  these  operations. 
She  learned  printing  from  a  certain  Miss  Sdder- 
quist,  who  is  now  in  business  as  a  printer  in  Stock¬ 
holm,  under  her  married  name  of  Frau  Flodin.” 
Miss  Soderquist  once  edited  and  published  a  brace 
of  papers  in  Arboga.  Removing  to  Stockholm 
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Miss  S.  set  np  a  large  printing-office,  the  present 
firm  Flodin,  every  man  of  wWch  was  a  woman. 
In  addition  to  these  offices  there  are  two  others  in 
Sweden  carried  on  exclusively  by  females, — one 
in  Hudiksval  and  one  in  Christianstad. 

A  French  newspaper,  rebuking  the  inaccuraey 
of  its  contemporaries,  paraphrases  Voltaire’s  saying 
about  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  The  journals 
announced  the  generous  act  of  M.  Raymond,  who, 
on  dying,  bequeathed  800,000  francs  to  the  briga¬ 
diers  and  poor  soldiers  of  the  gendarmerie.  There 
are  some  errors  in  this  account,  says  the  conscien¬ 
tious  editor.  First,  M.  Raymond  is  not  dead; 
secondly,  he  never  existed;  thirdly,  he  had  no 
fortune ;  and  fourthly,  he  has  left  nothing  to  either 
rich  or  poor  gendarmes.  With  these  exceptions 
the  news  is  correct. 

A  LADT  writes  to  the  London  Standard  saying 
that  scarlet  fever  and  kindred  diseases  mav  be 
treated  successfully  by  means  of  the  Turkish  bath. 
One  of  her  children,  aged  foiu*,  being  attacked  by 
scarlet  fever,  was  wheeled  in  a  perambulator  to  a 
Turkish  bath,  and  was  much  better  when  she  re¬ 
turned  home.  For  four  successive  mornings  she 
underwent  the  same  process,  and  the  progress  of  the 
disease  was  rapid  and  satisfactory.  In  the  mean 
time,  this  amiable  lady,  while  curing  her  own  child, 
spread  the  scarlet  fever  over  London,  where  it  is 
still  raging  to  an  alarming  degree. 

At  St.  Petersburg  lately,  Mile.  Granzow,  the 
danseuse,  was  received  in  the  ballet  of  Sainl  Leon, 
by  Minkous,  with  a  shower  of  “  four  hundred  ”  bou¬ 
quets  I  Ten  minutes  were  occupied  in  picking  them 
up,  during  which  time  the  aumence  never  ceased 
cheering  I  These  offerings  cost  four  thousand  five 
hundred  francs  I  Verily  the  temperament  of  the 
Russians  in  musical  matters  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  coldness  of  their  climate.  These  400 
bouquets  are  said  by  a  correspondent  at  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  to  have  been  got  togetlier  by  a  “  society  of 
enthusiasts.”  The  notion  of  enthusiasts  forming  a 
society  for  the  presentation  of  bouquets  is  original. 

A  MODE  of  publication,  not  unusual  in  Italy  but 
novel  to  Russia,  was  adopted  at  the  Great  Theatre 
in  Moscow  not  long  since.  Every  one  who  has 
been  in  an  Italian  theatre  on  an  actress’s  benefit 
night  will  remember  the  rain  of  colored  paper 
which  descends  from  the  upper  boxes  on  the  pit, 
contiuning  j^ms  in  honor  of  the  heroine  of  the  even¬ 
ing.  A  similar  shower  falling  through  the  aperture 
above  the  great  chandelier  astonished  the  Moscow 
audience  the  other  night.  On  being  examined  the 
papers  were  found  to  contain  verses  which  a  cer¬ 
tain  hitherto  unknown  writer,  called  Ogloblin 
(“  Pheebus,  what  a  name  I  ”)  had  thought  fit  to 
publish  in  this  novel  manner.,  ills  sentiments 
appear  to  have  been  highly  paUiotic,  but  his  poe¬ 
try  was  exceedingly  bad ;  so  the  police  immediately 
took  him  into  cust^y. 

A  STRANGE  scene  occurred  lately  in  the  Antwerp 
Cathedral  on  the  occasion  of  the  christening  of  the 
son  of  a  tailor  named  Baerts.  Just  as  the  priest 
was  about  to  begin  the  ceremony  the  dean  entered 
and  ordered  him  to  stop.  Then  turning  to  the  god¬ 
father,  M.  Herlein,  a  bookseller,  he  said,  “  You  can¬ 
not  be  sponsor ;  you  sell  wicked  books.”  The  per¬ 
son  addressed  replied,  “  I  do  what  I  can  to  get  a 
living ;  I  sell  Cawolic  books  as  I  do  others.”  The 
other  retorted,  “  I  consider  you  as  excommunicated ; 


leave  the  church,”  and  then  addressing  the  beadle, 

“  You  shall  act  as  godfather  ex-officio.”  The  relig- 
ious  rite  was  then  administered,  the  indignant  fa¬ 
ther  quitting  the  sacred  edifice,  and  leaving  behind 
the  nurse  with  the  child.  At  the  end,  on  her  being 
asked  who  was  to  pay  th6  fees,  she  replied,  “  O  the 
new  sponsor,  of  course  I  ”  and  withdrew  triumphant¬ 
ly  with  the  baby. 

An  interesting  discovery  has  lately  been  made  i 
in  South  Russia,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Tanais,  at  a  little  distance  frem  the  Sea  of  Azof. 
That  city,  originally  founded  by  the  Milesians, 
long  maintained  a  nourishing  existence,  but  after 
successive  struggles  against  the  Greeks,  the  Genoese, 
and  the  Mongols,  it  eventually  became  a  mere  heap 
of  ruins.  Clarke  mentions  in  his  Travels  that  at 
the  time  of  his  visit  not  a  trace  of  the  city  was  to 
be  seen.  But  a  short  time  ago  the  workmen  em¬ 
ployed  in  making  a  railway  in  the  neighborhood 
oroke  into  a  subterranean  passage  about  six  feet  ‘ 
high  and  two  and  a  half  broad.  Along  this  they 
walked  for  about  fifly-six  feet,  at  which  point  their 
progress  was  stopped.  It  is  supposed  that  there 
used  to  be  an  underground  passage  leading  to  the 
sea,  which  was  not  so  far  distant  in  those  days  as  it 
is  now,  —  an  inscription  to  that  effect  having  been 
discovered.  The  engineer  in  charge  of  tlie  railway  ' 
works  is  about  to  make  a  series  of  excavations  in 
the  neighborhood;  and  he  has  already  found  and 
sent  to  Rostof,  which  is  about  twenty-seven  miles 
distant,  a  mask  and  some  slabs  bearing  inscriptions 
in  the  old  Genoese  language. 

All  travellers  who  have  been  to  Cologne,  says  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette,  must  remember  the  martyrdom  | 
they  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  vendors  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  eau.  One  has  scarcely  settled  down  in  one’s  1 
rooms  at  the  hotel  when  up  comes  a  waiter  with  dif-  |' 
ferent  sized  boxes  full  of  buttles  of  the  scent.  In 
the  streets  it  is  the  commissionaires  who  are  on  the 
lookout  for  strangers,  and  who  bear  down  upon 
them  three  or  four  together  with  offers  to  sell  some 
of  the  perfume  cheap  and  already  packed  for  travel. 

In  the  cathedral  even  there  is  a  l^adle  who  whis¬ 
pers  that  he  knows  a  shop  where  the  eau  de  Cologne 
IS  much  better  than  elsewhere,  and  can  be  bought 
half-price.  All  this  is  tiresome  enough,  but  what 
makes  the  matter  really  perplexing  is  that  wher¬ 
ever  one  may  buy  one’s  eau,  whether  at  the  hotel 
or  at  the  perfumer’s,  of  the  beadle’s  friend  or  of 
the  commissionaires,  it  invariably  bears  the  same 
hieroglyphic-looking  label  with  the  name  of  Jean 
Maria  Farina,  and  this,  although  each  vendor,  bea¬ 
dle,  commissionaire,  or  waiter  assures  that  the  only 
genuine  water  is  that  which  he  is  puffing,  and  that 
all  the  others  are  furious.  A  singular  trial  has 
Just  taken  place  at  Cologne  to  clear  up  the  point  as 
to  vhether  a  man  may  sml  false  eau  de  Cologne  with 
impunity.  A  French  traveller  who  had  been  al¬ 
lured  by  the  cheapness  of  some  of  the  vaunted  per¬ 
fume  bought  a  bottle,  but  found  that  it  was  both 
scentless  and  dangerous,  for  on  rubbing  his  hands 
with  it  he  burned  himself  as  though  with  vitriol. 
The  tribunal  judged,  however,  that  it  could  give  him 
no  relief,  for  the  label,  although  so  closely  resem¬ 
bling  that  of  the  genuine  water,  had  been  candid 
enough  to  state  in  microscopic  characters  that  “  the 
contents  were  an  imitation  of  which  the  purity  was 
not  guaranteed.”  The  person  obviously  in  the 
wrong  was,  therefore,  the  Frenchman  for  not  being 
able  to  read  German. 
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